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LITERATURE. 


Lectures Introductory to the Study of the Law 
of the Constitution. By A. V. Dicey. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Tue Vinerian Professor has done well in 
republishing his valuable lectures on the Law 
of the English Constitution. The brilliancy 
and originality of his views were fully 
recognised at the time when the lectures were 
delivered at Oxford. His object may have 
been, as he modestly stated, to furnish a 
mere introduction to the study of constitu- 
tional law, and to provide beginners with a 
manual enabling them to understand their 
Blackstone. But, in carrying out his educa- 
tional design, he was forced to define and 
distinguish the rules which compose that law, 
and the less formal ‘‘ conventions” which 
influence the practice of the government, 
though they could not be enforced by the 
courts. He has been led to formulate those 
‘‘ guiding principles’? of our modern consti- 
tution which have superseded the high- 
prerogative doctrines of a former generation 
of lawyers; and he has been able to illustrate 
the action of those principles by many fruitful 
instances. 

It is not to be e of a work of 
this kind that all its illustrations shall be 
received as equally apposite, or that its judg- 
ments shall be accepted without question in 
matters of current politics; but every reader 
will certainly acknowledge the candour and 
fairness with which debateable subjects are 
treated, and the care of the lecturer to verify 
his authorities and to recognise his own obli- 
gations to previous writers. He has explained, 
in an interesting passage of his Introduction, 
the way in which his work was influenced by 
three of these writers in particular. Prof. 
Hearn’s Government of England is selected as 
the principal authority on the subject of the 
influence of the early lawyers on the prin- 
ciples of the existing constitution. Mr. 
Gardiner’s History of England suggests an 
instructive comparison of the views held by 
some of the lawyers under the Tudors and 
Stuarts with the notions still prevailing in 
France as to the extra-legal powers of officials. 
Mr. Freeman’s Growth of the English Consti- 
tution is praised for its excellent method, for 
the force with which it explains our habit of 
justifying innovations by refining on a pre- 
cedent, and for its clear statement of the 
difference between the written law and ‘the 
conventional constitution.” It was this last 
distinction that led the lecturer first to 
inquire into the source ‘‘ whence constitu- 
tional understandings, which are not laws, 
derive their binding force ””—a difficult ques- 
tion which has hardly yet received an 
adequate answer. Prof. Dicey points out 


that the problem belongs to the province of 
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political theorists, and must be solved not so 
much by the art of the practical lawyer as 
by the methods of a school of constitutional 
moralists, of whom Mr. Bagehot was a prin- 
cipal leader. The lecturer pays a generous 
tribute to the brightness, originality, and wit 
which distinguish that lamented writer’s 
work on Zhe English Constitution. He is 
described as one of those rare teachers who 
have explained intricate matters with such 
complete clearness as to make the public 
forget that what is now so clear ever needed 
explanation; and we are reminded that the 
amusing touches with which the proceedings 
of the cabinet were described are apt to make 
the reader forget that ‘‘ Bagehot was the first 
author who explained in accordance with 
actual fact the true nature of the cabinet 
and its real relation to crown and parlia- 
ment.” 

In dealing with the older authorities Prof. 
Dicey exposes some of Blackstone’s pompous 
unrealities and ‘hopeless confusion of lan- 
guage and thought”’ with as much vigour as 
can be expected from one who sits in Black- 
stone’s chair. The older writer, for instance, 
described the king as the ‘‘ fountain of justice 
and general conservator of the peace,” and 
drew the deduction that ‘‘he therefore has 
alone the right of erecting courts of judica- 
ture,” because it is ‘impossible as well as 
improper ” that he should personally perform 
all the functions of the executive. Prof. 
Dicey remarks that neither the queen nor 
the executive has anything to do with erecting 
courts of justice. ‘‘ We should rightly con- 
clude that the whole cabinet had gone mad 
if tomorrow’s Gazette contained an Order in 
Council, not authorised by statute, erecting 
a new Court of Appeal.” This, no doubt, is 
perfectly true as far as regards the Court of 
Appeal or any similar court; and it is a 
commonplace of the old books that the king 
could not set up any new court of Chancery 
or any court where the civil or canon law, 
or any newfangled jurisprudence, should be 
administered. It does not seem so clear that 
the power to erect a borough civil court, to 
take a familiar example, has ever been taken 
away from the crown by the Municipal Cor- 
poration Acts or otherwise. Blackstone’s 
king who “alone had the right” was of 
course the king speaking by charter or in an 
Act of Parliament. His statements are cer- 
tainly pedantic in the extreme, and he seems 
to have had a mistaken notion that he was 
bound to find a justification for every ancient 
doctrine. He appears, however, on the whole 
to have been careful to follow the older 
authorities in his statement of legal facts, 
though he put a gloss of his own on the 
accepted version of their history. One could 
wish that more favour had been shown in 
these lectures to the far greater judge whose 
labours were utilised by Blackstone. Sir 
Edward Coke may have gone too far in his 
early support of prerogative ; but we certainly 
owe him perpetual gratitude for the sturdy 
struggle of his old age in defence of the 
liberties of the subject. Prof. Dicey admits 
the value of the service, but attributes its 
attainment to ‘‘ the obstinacy and fallacies of 
the great Chief Justice.” What, he asks, 
could be more artificial or unhistorical than 
the reasoning by which Coke made James the 
First give up his scheme of administering 
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justice in person. The king said that law 
was founded on reason, which was not con- 
fined to the judges; but Coke pointed out 
that cases must be decided by “ artificial 
reason and judgment of law,” which requires 
long study and experience ; 


‘‘and that the law was the golden metewand 
and measure to try the causes of the subject, 
and which protected His ~~ in safety and 
peace; with which the King was greatly 
offended, and said that then he Should be under 
the law, which was treason to affirm, as he 
said; to which I said that Bracton saith Quod 
Rex non debet esse sub homine sed sub Deo et 
lege.” 

It will be admitted that there were marks of 
courage and ready wit in the weighty sen- 
tences in which the Chief Justice closed a 
dangerous controversy. 

The primary questions, on the solution of 
which the whole subject depends, are dis- 
cussed in these lectures with much learning 
and acuteness. Is constitutional law, after 
all, a law in the strict sense of the term? Is 
it a ‘“‘cross between history and custom, a 
moral code or a set of arbitrary conventions ? 
Can De Tocqueville have been correct in his 
dark saying that ‘the British Constitution 
has no real existence”? Perhaps the true 
answer has differed at different times. There 
was a period when it was right to insist that 
all the liberties of the subject and powers of 
the government were defined by strict pro- 
visions in charters and Acts of Parliament. 
Lord Coke and Selden were justified in 
stating that all these were matters of inherit- 
ance and birthright, and were so far from 
having been accepted as a favour that they 
had constantly been demanded of our kings 
by petition of right. Since the executive 
power has been lodged with a cabinet, or com- 
mittee of the prevailing party, the debate 
has completely changed its character. The 
lawyer finds that there is certainly a law of 
the constitution, in the sense of a set of 
rules about affairs of government, which can 
be enforced by the courts. He will decline 
to concern himself much with the shifting 
conventions and dubious understandings which 
afford the material for our political controver- 
sies. The courts cannot force a beaten 
minister to resign, or compel the annual 
assemblage of Parliament, any more than they 
could set aside a new Act as immoral, or as 
being opposed to the fundamental principles 
of the constitution. These general under- 
standings as to the methods of government 
are in reality matters of discretion. The 
so-called rules as to creating of peers to 
swamp opposition, the necessity of making 
treaties on terms which are approved by 
Parliament, and other conventions of that 
kind, are not so much rules of law as maxims 
of prudence for those who have to administer 
the prerogative and decide on the claims of 
privilege. The final remedy for a breach of 
the general understanding must be the stop- 
page of supplies, or that ultima ratio which 
stands in the background of all such dis- 
cussions. 

There should be no lack of readers for 
lectures which deal so closely with topics of 
the day. They are of particular importance 
as explaining the natural incidents of Federal- 
ism, and the positien of the Senate in the 
United States, and especially as comparing 
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the powers that are inherent in every legis- 
lative assembly with the “restricted omni- 
potence’”’ of our own Parliament, particularly 
in its relation to the ‘political sovereignty,” 
which, according to different opinions, may be 
found in the nation, the electorate, or the 
newspapers. Prof. Dicey has illustrated the 
true nature of parliamentary sovereignty by 
an elaborate comparison of the — legis- 
lature with such “ non-sovereign law-making 
bodies ”’ as the Indian Council, the Constituent 
Assemblies of France and Belgium, and the 
Parliaments of Canada and Victoria. His 
instances range from the humble corporation 
with a right to frame necessary bye-laws to 
the colonial legislature, which, with the assent 
of the crown, can even change the law of its 
own constitution. He discusses the Acts of 
Union with Scotland and Ireland; but the 
limits of his task prevent him from describing 
Grattan’s Parliament or the ancient Parlia- 
ment of the Pale. The world will soon 
become familiar with all possible variations 
on the theme that Parliament can alter its 
powers and, perhaps, even lop off its own 
members, and can, at any rate, make and 
unmake bodies almost as wide ruling as 
itself. ‘‘Magna Charta,” says Coke, “ is 
such a fellow that he will have no sovereign ”; 
and the comparison will serve to illustrate the 
position claimed for the English Parliament, 
and to indicate some of the limitations which 
in reality restrain its power. But such apices 
juris are rather for the student than for the 
politician concerned with the necessities of 
the moment. Nor does the lecturer in this 
case assume the office of the prophet or ex- 
—_ the probable developments of his subject. 
t is his task to arrange the orderly sequence 
of facts which have already arrived, and to 
frame a hypothesis accounting, as by a general 
law, for the occurrence of the phenomena as 
they have happened. The book in any view 
of the case fulfils its special aim, and may be 
accepted either by lawyer or historian as a 
valuable exposition of the principles which 
underlie our existing constitution. 
Cartes Etron. 








SOME AMERICAN VERSE. 
Aire from Arcady and Elsewhere. 
Bunner. (New York: Scribner.) 


Oberon and Puck. By Helen Gray Cone. 
(Cassell. ) 


A New Year's Masque, and other Poems. By 


By H. ©. 


Edith Thomas. (Boston: Houghton, Mif- 
fiin & Co.) 

Poems. By Henry Abbey. (Kingston, N.Y.: 
Henry Abbey.) 


Songs of Fair Weather. By Maurice Thomp- 
son. (Boston: Ticknor.) 


In Aire from Arcady and Elsewhere we have 
Mr. H. C. Bunner’s contribution to serious 
and humorous verse. Mr. Runner is the 
editor of Puck, which is the Punch of New 
York; but even the Punch of England has 
serious moments, though these are generally 
dull ones. Mr. Bunner’s are not dull. One 
at least of his graver poems is equal to quite 
the best of his funny parodies. We mean 
‘‘Da Capo,” which comes, in the author’s 
classification, under the head of “ Philistia.”’ 
It is a poem of society, and belongs, 
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almost by the lightness of its touch, to 
vers de société; but there is not much vers 
de société which has in it so strong and for- 
tunate a suggestion of feeling. Not that the 
feeling aroused either in the speaker or the 
companion to whom he addresses himself is 
actually potent—the one person never suc- 
ceeded in really arousing the other; it was 
but a flirtation, with a touch of sentiment, 
from beginning to end; but it was a flirtation 
practised by those who might some day do 
more than flirt, though not with each other, 
and who were perfectly well aware of it. 
The triolet, ‘‘A Pitcher of Mignonnette,”’ 
dealing naturally with a less intricate and 
likewise with a familiar theme, is, just as 
certainly, among the successes of the volume. 
It is the one thing in “‘ Bohemia’ which we 
think quite satisfactory. Generally, we cannot 
help averring, Mr. Bunner’s work in “ Bo- 
hemia’”’ is not bold enough to be perfectly 
true. To turn to the sections of the book 
which are designed more directly to entertain, 
let us say that in his execution of ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home, as Walt Whitman might have 
written all around it,” Mr. Bunner displays 
the finest sense of the parodist—almost as 
keen an appreciation of the qualities of the 
writer parodied as of his obvious mannerism. 
It may be that it is easy to parody Mr. 
Whitman as to imitate Mr. Henry Irving; 
but in Mr. Bunner’s effort he is parodied all 
over : 

‘* You, over there, young man with the guide- 

—— red-bound, covered flexibly with red 

nen, 

Come here ; I want to talk with you; I, Walt, 
the Manhattanese, citizen of these States, call 
ar * * * * * 

Home! 

Home, I celebrate. I elevate my fog-whistle, 
inspired by the thought of home. 

Come in! take a front seat; the jostle of the 
crowd not minding; there is room enough for 
all of you. 

This is my exhibition—it is the greatest show on 
earth—there is no charge for admission. 

All you have to pay me is to take in my 
romanza.”” 

Oberon and Puck is, like Mr. Bunner’s, a 
dainty volume of verse both gay and grave. It 
is a remarkable thing to have been done by a 
young woman brought up, so it is told me, 
among those who do not live with books. 
But the comic muse of Miss Cone is not so 
mirth-compelling or mirth-inspiring a being 
as the comic muse of the New York editor. 
Miss Cone can at times be funny, but she will 
herself in all probability not hesitate to con- 
fess that in ‘“‘A Merry Jest of a Modern 
Maid” her satire is ill-directed. The shaft 
of ridicule has never yet succeeded in piercing 
very deeply where it is directed against 
modern culture; and we have had enough 
already of the young woman who, “though 
she painted on tiles in the sweetest of styles,” 
yet “didn’t know chicken from turkey.” 
The chances are she did know chicken from 
turkey, and much better, too, than if she had 
painted on no tiles and learnt no Spanish or 
Greek. The serious verse of Miss Cone— 
who, we are quite sure, knows chicken from 
turkey herself—is fresher and more indi- 
vidual. The ‘‘ Golden Rod” is a pretty set 
of verses, called after a very gaudy flower, 
which is quite as mucli overrated in America 
as is the scarlet geranium in England. “A 





Rondel of Parting” has fuller and ampler 
music. The lines called ‘‘ Friendship” are 
vigorous in sentiment and terse in expression. 
And the signs of Miss Cone’s own various 
culture, and her dangerous and incapacitating 
culture—dare we twit her with such a 
phrase ?—are made evident by the themes 
that have inspired her. She has written 
neat and feeling things about Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Landor’s ‘ Hellenics,” Bach’s 
‘Passion Music,” and Salvini’s Othello. 
In her own verse, she handles many instru- 
ments, and knows the notes of many. 


Miss Edith Thomas’s poems—published in 
the magazines, at all events, some time before 
Miss Coue’s—have had a remarkable re- 
ception, and there is much in them that 
deserves it. The volume before me is 4 New 
Year's Masque and other Poems. The title- 
poem is not, unless, indeed, in pure execution, 
Miss Thomas’s strongest. A touch of Mrs. 
Moulton’s really profound pathos, and some 
reminiscence of her gravest music, are dis- 
cernible, or seem to be discernible, in Miss 
Thomas’s “‘ Life and Death.” Not that we 
think, on a general survey of Miss Thomas’s 
other poems, that she has been influenced 
much by any contemporary American. I 
should suppose some of the classics to have 
inspired her the most effectually. And the 
writer of ‘‘ Patmos”—the writer of the lines 
beginning 

** All around him Patmos lies 

Who hath spirit-gifted eyes, 

Who his spirit sight can suit 

To the great and the minute. 

Doubt not but he holds in view 

A new earth and heaven new ; 

Doubt not but his ear doth catch 

Strains nor voice nor reed can match ; 

Many a silver sphery note 

Shall within his hearing float ’’— 
that writer, I say, has a quietude and 
strength of her own, and should possess her 
soul in peace. Of her sonnets, which are 
accounted good, ‘‘Delay”’ and ‘‘ Homesick” 
are the best. They are those in which a 
strong thought is expressed, I should think, 
in most complete obedience to a stringent 
rule. Miss Thomas’s muse has a future, it 
is hardly doubtful. Her vein is not exhausted: 
it may be, indeed, that it is only entered upon; 
and, if so, she will be to her publishers what 
the hero of the Illusions Perdues of Balzac 
was never, alas! to his—‘‘ not a book, but an 
affair.” 


Mr. Abbey’s work is much more narrative 
work. He has several stories to tell—one or 
two of them stories of the old slave time— 
and he tells them well. For all that, I like 
him best in the poems that have no story: 
I like him, when he sings—as a good American 
has no need to be tired of singing—about his 
Tree of July ; I like him in his pretty descri 
tions of the spring in Kingston ; I like him, 
too, when he catalogues the sights that pre- 
sent themselves, each in its turn, by ‘‘ Hudson’s 
Tide,” and when he asks to be set down at last 
in the land he has loved so well. Is hea 
little Tennysonian when he sees— 

“* the S$ on easy win, 
Pursue their 1a quest and beat 
The grasping silver of their prey 
Far up the untrodden heights of air ’’ ? 
If he is, he is none the worse. And he 
follows the Laureate too, I think, in his 
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poetic employment of science, of which the 


uttterance of the Spirit of the Mountain is 


probably the best example : 
**T am a patient spirit 
That worked beneath the sea, 
And, from hills pre-existing, 
To shifting sands T added 
oO san 
Pebble and limy shell, 
And laid, in briny chasms, 
My deep foundations well.”’ 
In the “‘ Drawbridge Keeper ”’ he tells a tale 
of humble heroism. But his touch here, 
though amply pathetic, shows no such 
certainty of hand, no such emphatic brevity, 
as were displayed—but “betrayed” woald 
be a better word, since ‘‘ display” had so 
little to do with it—by Bret Harte in ‘In 
the Tunnel.” 


In Songs of Fair Weather Mr. Maurice 
Thompson looks upon the outward world with 
intensity and an enkindled imagination. ‘ At 
the Window” is a happy instance of his 
quieter and less emotional verse. His love of 
nature, and American nature, with its song 
of the blue-bird and its first green of the 
maple, is there apparent. ‘‘ Before Dawn” 
is a more definite and a more forcible 
picture of a world in which an ‘ insis- 
tent hint of dawn fell from the moun- 
tain height,” in which the ‘“‘emphasis of 
silence” made the fog above the brook 
“intensely pale,” and ‘‘a haunted haggard 
look” was ‘‘ taken on” by the trees in their 
expectancy. Let me quote—and it is with 
distinct liking—the whole of one thing, ‘‘ At 
Night.” It is a moonlight landscape, de- 
scribed at first only with dainty precision : 
then, at last, with the exalting and poetic 
touch : 

‘* The moon hangs in a silver mist, 

Slee oaine we, carn ing arm 
" ow, spre ) arms, 
To fold the whole dorid in. ag 
The air is like a spell ; the hills 
Waver, now seen, now lost ; 
The pallid river wanders by, 
A vast unquiet ghost. 
** A hornéd owl on silent wings, 
From out a cavernous place 
Speeds, like a bolt of darkness hurled 
Athwart the shimmering space 
Above the vale, from wood to wood, 
And leaves no trace behind— 
Like some dark fancy flung across 
A pure and peaceful mind.”’ 
There is not one of these five volumes I have 
written of which the student of Poetry can 
with wisdom neglect; and more than one of 
them he will keep with him. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 








New India; or, Indie in Transition. By 
H. J. 8. Cotton. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) 

I ums Mr. Cotton’s book very much, for, 

besides possessing many other excellent quali- 

ties, it is what old Montaigne would have 
called “‘ un livre de bonne foy.”” Even those 
who do not share what may be called the 
author’s prepossessions must be struck by the 
accent of sincerity, the reasoned conviction 


which a throughout the book. One 
may hold Mr. Cotton too optimist as regards 


the actual movement of thought in India; 
one may think that he over-estimates the 


spontaneity, extension, and consequences of | the 
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that movement; but it is impossible not to 
render homage to his patriotism, to his liberal 
and large ideas. 

Mr. Cotton begins by briefly describing 
the political crisis which is now at work in 
India. He then proceeds to discuss native 
opinions and aspirations. After considering 
the respective feelings of the two races 
towards each other, he points out with a 
conscientious accuracy ‘‘ the increased bitter- 
ness’ in their daily relations. He urges the 
necessity of non-interference and economy in 
the public administration. According to him, 
the remedy is to be sought for in public 
opinion, both in India and in England. He 
asserts that all must work to ‘the political 
reconstruction of the country,” taking the 
greatest account possible of the actual crisis, 
social and moral, and of the present religious 
tendencies in India. 

The crisis itself cannot be denied. Although 
twenty-five years have elapsed since I left 
India, I am aware of the deep changes which 
have taken place, and are still taking place, 
not only in the minds, but also in the wants 
and manners of many of those whom we 
should call in France ‘‘les classes diri- 
geantes”’; and we must not forget that such 
classes truly constitute the people. Each of 
the men who are members of the superior 
classes has often depending on himself a large 
number of persons not yet able to think 
and feel for themselves. This is a fact that 
can be altered only by the progress of public 
education on one side and by the regular 
evolution of the present movement acting 
fully and energetically on the other. Who 
would now venture, for example, to separate 
the semindars from their ryots and to give to 
the latter rights that they would not know 
how to use? Shall we wait till the progress 
has fully made its way? We could not 
perhaps do so if a general revolution once 
takes place. Prevention is better than re- 
pression; and repression would perhaps be 
impossible if, instead of a local and personal 
mutiny, we had to deal with a national 
uprising. The crisis, I say, cannot be denied. 
Even in our petty French territories the 
influence of modern ideas is apparent, perhaps 
in a somewhat disordered form. I agree with 
Mr. Cotton in thinking it will avail nothing 
to keep our eyes shut. Rational statesman- 
ship consists in doing the best for both 
English and Indian interests. It will be the 
everlasting honour of England to have emanci- 
pated and educated India. India will for long 
be united to England by such bonds as those 
between child and mother, or, rather, between 
pupil and teacher. Moreover, English lan- 
guage, habits, and general culture are too 
widely spread through India for her to be 
able to replace them by another civilisation 
from elsewhere. 

Mr. Cotton is right, too, when reasoning 
about the establishment and growth of the 
British dominion in India. From the ruins 
of the Mogul empire he shows the weakness 
of the apparent unity in the Mohammedan 
government. There was no religious, poli- 
tical, or social’community between the different 
races, peoples, and nations in the Peninsula. 
The European conquests were mostly aided by 
local discontent, by dynastic quarrels, and by 
popular jealousy. We had not to appeal to 
maxim, divide ut imperes; we ruled 


because they were divided. Now, on the 
contrary, the unity is very nearly effected— 
not throughout the mass of the people, but 
(what is the important thing) among the 
chiefs, landowners, officials, and directing and 
influential men; and this unity has been 
effected by the hands, and in the interest, of 
the British. From Kashmir to Tinnevelly, 
from Madras to Bombay, the administration 
is based on the same principles. By the side 
of the vernaculars English has been popular- 
ised as the official language, much more than 
Hindustani or Persian ever was. The cur- 
rent money is everywhere the rupee; news- 
papers are everywhere spreading the same 
ideas; while railways are contributing to 
facilitate communication throughout the whole 
country. Even on the religious ground, a 
sort of unity appears to be forming itself, if 
it is true, as Mr. Cotton asserts, that free- 
thinking is finding its way among the upper 
classes—I mean, by free-thinking, the Brahmo 
ideas, which are certainly more philosophical 
than religious, and by the side of which 
Positivism also is largely spreading in India. 
I cannot, however, agree with Mr. Cotton in 
considering Positivism as a religion, for it is 
deficient in all that constitutes a religious 
creed. A few symbolical ceremonies, a few 
hymns and speeches, cannot make up for the 
negative or indifferent character of the Posi- 
tivist system. 

But, however that may be, it is true that 
India is obtaining unity. Let the time once 
come—as it must some day—when England 
shal: restore India to herself, she will prob- 
ably form a kind of federal republic, con- 
stituted mainly out of distinct kingdoms, in 
which the existing castes, languages, and 
manners will still prevail, but in which a 
liberal aristocracy will be predominant. A 
federal republic, I have said, for I think it 
impossible that a complete unity can ever 
take place in so vast a country, inhabited by 
such different races, with so great a variety 
of climates, soils, industries, languages, and 
religions. I cannot admit that English will 
remain the official language, since Hindi, not 
Hindustani, appears more suited for that 
purpose; but probably all the vernaculars 
will be soon, as Mr. Cust has very justly said, 
reduced to five or six principal tongues— 
viz., Hindi, Bangali, Mahrati, Tamil, Telugu, 
and perhaps Canarese. Hindustani or Urdu 
will still remain the favourite speech of the 
Mohammedans ; but, as it is only an artificial 
mixture of Arabic and Persian with indi- 
genous elements, as its chief feature is the 
use of the inconvenient Arabic character, I 
hope it will soon disappear, Islam having 
long since ceased to be the state creed. 

In reading this book, many a French 
politician will probably rejoice when he comes 
upon what Mr. Cotton has written concerning 
the disadvantages resulting to England from 
her occupation of India. It is true that, 
for more than a century past, all English 
politics have been bound to Asia, and that 
the eyes of British statesmen are always 
turned towards the East, so that they are 
often hampered in European questions. This 
is certainly an awkward consequence of a 
colonial policy; but, is it possible to abstain 
from certain things because they may cause 
us some trouble? When the whole of 





Europe is in the throes of an economical 
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crisis, when emigration is everywhere in- 
creasing, when a kind of passion for colo- 
nial expansion is going out through the 
Continent, how could France abstain from 
what is the natural consequence of her 
history and of her feelings? France is a 
maritime power. She once had a large 
colonial empire, she has left permanent and 
flourishing traces of her passage in many 
parts of America, Africa, and Asia. Her 
descendants are still prospering in Canada, 
Louisiana, and Mauritius. Colonies are not 
to be considered solely from the com- 
mercial point of view. They are not to be 
regarded only as fields to be cultivated by 
those who can no longer find subsistence in 
the mother country. They are, consciously 
or not, destined for greater and more general 
purposes. They are the only means of spread- 
ing civilisation among backward races whose 
qualities and activity would otherwise be lost 
to humanity. They are the only way to 
extend moral and material progress. What 
has -been done in India by the English we 
French must do in Western Africa, in 
Madagascar, in Annam and Tonquin; and 
probably, too, our influence must pacifically 
extend in China, which cannot persist for 
ever in its isolation. I will not insist on this 
point ; but I may be permitted to recall that 
if Dupleix had succeeded in his schemes 
France, and not England, would now be the 
educator of India. 

My English readers will not be offended if 
I add that France might perhaps have com- 
pleted her work in India more quickly than 
England. In a remarkable passage Mr. 
Cotton points out the respective attitude of 
British and Anglo-Indian officials and non- 
officials on one side, and of the natives on the 
other. There is neither confidence nor 
affection, nor even mutual regard, between 
the two classes. I fancy that it would not 
be so if the French were in the place of the 
English. Frenchmen are less attached to 
their native habits; they are less home-sick ; 
they adapt themselves more easily to tropical 
climate ; and are less obstinate in their reli- 
gious beliefs or prejudices. They are said to 
be more agreeable and kind-hearted towards 
strangers. An old saying affirms that, when 
colonising a country, Spaniards begin by 
building a church, Englishmen by building an 
exchange, and Frenchmen by building a ball- 
room. The ball-room must certainly be more 
pleasing to the native inhabitants in the 
majority of cases. 

What may be concluded from the preceding 
observations? Let us remark that of the 
three great European races two only, the 
North-German and the Latin, have a colonial 
question to deal with. Among the properly 
German nations England, and among the 
Latin nations France, are the most occupied 
with it. We need not be afraid of the future, 
observing that, in the German, England is the 
most imbued with the Latin spirit, and that, 
in the Latin, France has received the greater 
part of the German element; so that France 
and England united appear to combine the 
aspirations, wants, and tendencies of the 
West. And a philosopher has some justifica- 
tion for hoping that their destiny is to be the 
— of civilisation and the leaders of the 
world. 


JuLIeN VINson. 
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A Bookseller of the Last Century, John 


Newbery. By Charles Welsh. 
Farran & Co.) 


Tuts is a work over which the studious mind 
will long linger. Its charm should dwell on 
the palate for many days. The firm of New- 
bery could not claim the leading place among 
publishing houses in the last century, but its 
associations with those who followed literature 
as a profession were with one exception, those 
of the great business of Dilly, without a 
rival. The flavour of the old world hangs 
around this book and invests it with a lasting 
attraction. 

John Newbery was born in the Berkshire 
village of Waltham St. Lawrence, a village 
which even those well acquainted with 
the beauties of rural England remember 
after a visit with peculiar pleasure. White 
Waltham, in which that great bookman, Tom 
Hearne, first saw the light, and Shottesbrooke, 
where the most erudite of the Nonjurors 
assembled under the hospitable roof of 
Francis Cherry, are adjoining parishes. One 
of John Newbery’s ancestors was Ralph 
Newbery, a distinguished bookseller in 
London during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
who was made free of the Company of 
Stationers on January 21, 1560, as Mr. 
Welsh will find recorded in the first volume 
(p. 121) of Mr. Arber’s reprint of the Com- 
pany’s registers. John’s father was one of the 
farming stock who remained at home tilling 
the fields of Waltham ; and but for the boy’s 
own enterprise he might have followed in his 
father’s footsteps in the fields. Fortunately 
for himself the boy was apprenticed to a 
prosperous bookseller called Carnon, dwelling 
in the neighbouring town of Reading ; and on 
his master’s death he married, as is not un- 
common in the life of the good apprentice, 
the widow. For some years he remained at 
Reading, engaged in developing the busi- 
ness of bookselling and in adding to it a 
trade in pills. While there, he began his 
connexion with Benjamin Collins, a pushing 
printer of Salisbury, from whose press the 
first edition of The Vicar of Wakefield was 
issued, and to whom many of the principal 
London booksellers sold shares in their ven- 
tures, no doubt in order that their books might 
be vended by the travellers of Collins among 
the opulent squires of the Western counties. 
Newbery moved to London in 1744, and, 
after some change, fixed his shop at the corner 
of St. Paul’s churchyard. In medicines his 
speciality was the fever powder of Dr. James, 
a panacea against disease of almost every kind; 
but the good bookseller had at least soon | 
other nostrums which he could recommend. 
Among books for children, none furnished 
such delight as the volumes which issued 
from the corner shop at the top of Ludgate 
Hill. Kit Smart, the unhappy poet who 
passed some of his later years in the restraint 
of a lunatic asylum, and some in the precincts 
of the King’s Bench prison, married his step- 
—. —— sent forth the Idler 
in one of Newbery’s papers, and pla 
satirised him enn "aie the So 
“‘ Jack Whirler.” Smollett edited the monthly 
magazine which Newbery projected. The 
accounts between the reckless Goldsmith and 
the provident bookseller are duly set out in 
Forster’s life, and reproduced in Mr. Welsh’s 
volume; and Robert Raikes, the populariser 
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of Sunday schools, disclosed to him, but not 
without receiving a valuable consideration, 
the secret of “‘making Bateman’s Pectoral 
Drops.” One of the happiest moments in 
the bookseller’s life must have been when he 
took his son, Francis Newbery, to Trinity 
College, Oxford, and placed him under the 
tutelage of Tom Warton. Tutor, father, son, 
and two other friends dined together at the 
Angel; and after dinner Warton (no mean 
poet, and a poet with a keen appreciation of 
humorous verses, for did he not edit the 
Oxford Sausage?) informed the company 
that he belonged to a club which had taken 
its name from an epigram attributed, and, as 
the blushing bookseller confessed, with truth, 
to the elder Newbery. A year or two later 
saw the publication of two of Newbery’s 
most popular books, Goody Two Shoes and 
Giles Gingerbread; but incessant labour had 
by this time exhausted his frame, and he died 
when only fifty-four. With that love of one’s 
native soil which rarely deserts the country- 
born resident in London, he ordered his bones 
to be laid in the churchyard of his native 
parish, where the tombstone, with the usual 
display of epitaph exaggeration, assigns to 
him the merit of having ‘‘introduced the 
most powerful discovery in the annals of 
medicine.” 

The son succeeded to the business; and, 
whatever faults he may have had, the 
business prospered in his hands. His father 
had sent him to Merchant Taylor’s school—his 
name is duly entered in Mr. Robinson’s 
lists, but his birth is there given a year 
later than is stated by Mr. Welsh—and 
placed him at Oxford. By the aid of 
books and pills the younger Newbery blos- 
somed into a country gentleman. He became 
the owner of Heathfield Park in Sussex ; and 
in due course took his turn as high sheriff for 
the county, when a mutiny in the Militia 
brought out all his native energy. He was 
perhaps a little pompous in style; but, in 
justification for his vanity, it must be con- 
fessed that, as ‘‘ everybody’s” Taylor says in 
the Records of his Life, Mr. Newbery was 
“a scholar and a poet.” Is he not duly 
entered in the biographical dictionary of 
1816 as author of Observations on the Income 
Taz (1800), with the additional note that 
“the famous powder of Dr. James has 
proved an inexhaustible mine of wealth to 
the family ” ? 

On an appendix, of nearly two hundred 
pages in length, giving ‘‘a list of the books 
published by the Newberys from 1740 to 
1800,” every one interested in bibliography 
will bestow the most laudatory epithets which 
the English language can supply in praise of 
literary toil. The labour of constructing a 
catalogue of the bouks on any division of 
knowledge which were published during the 
last century deters all but the most enthu- 
siastic from entering upon such an enterprise. 
Mr. Welsh says, and I may perhaps be 
allowed to put forward my own experience in 
corroboration of his statement, that it is an 
easier task to find seventeenth-century books 
than those published from 1730 to 1750. 
His undertaking, however, presents even 
greater difficulties. The labour of finding the 
books themselves is the first impediment in 
his way; and when the books are caught, 
those which issued from the printing-presses 
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of the Newberys must be sorted from the 
rival publications of their neighbours. A 
catalogue of any kind will afford some little 
aid to the ordinary bibliographer, but he that 
essays such a labour as Mr. Welsh voluntarily 
took upon himself must handle the books 
themselves. I would only point out to him 
that Newmarket: a Satire (p. 277) was the 
work of Tom Warton, and that Millenium 
Hall (p. 269) is generally attributed to Lady 
Barbara Montague and Mrs. 8. Scott. 

Many interesting questions naturally arise 
in connexion with Newbery’s share in the 
publication of the Vicar of Wakefield, but 
these have been sufficiently discussed else- 
where. The lives of both father and son 
were passed with some of the most attractive 
characters of the last century, of whom Gold- 
smith and Johnson were the chief. 


W. P. Courtney. 








The Scottish Geographical Magazine. Vol. I. 
(Edinburgh : Macniven & Wallace.) 


Wuatever grudge some Englishmen may 
bear Prince Bismarck and Earl Granville for 
the parts they recently played in colonial 
policy, those of us who are interested in 
geography cannot but console ourselves with 
the fact that some good at least has come out 
of what at first seemed an unmixed evil. 
This solitary item on the credit side is the 
aroused attention of the public to the sadly 
neglected condition of the study of geo- 


graphy. = 
To educationists whose eyes were not be- 
witched by one or two pet traditional school 


subjects, but who kept clearly in view the 
ideal of a well-ordered and duly proportioned 


curriculum, it must for many years have been 
painful to observe how steadily geography 
with us was falling to the rear. No com- 
parison with foreign countries was necessary 
to evoke the unpleasant feeling, although such 
& comparison was sure to deepen it, and 
superadd something like shame and indigna- 
tion that our country had no department of 
state whose business it was to prevent educa- 
tional calamities of the kind. Of legislation, 
it is true, we have had enough and to spare ; 
but it has been partial, disconnected, and too 
much the outcome of expediency. It thus 
holds good as ever that our school systems 
constitute anything but a “‘ cosmos,” whether 
as regards the teaching of geography or any- 
thing else. With a powerful and enlightened 
minister of education, surrounded by thought- 
ful and able educationists, things might have 
been very different. 

Among the notable evidence of revived 
interest in geography has been the formation 
of provincial geographical societies. We have 
now the Geographical Society of Manchester, 
the Scottish Geographical Society, with head- 
quarters in Edinburgh, and the geographical 
and ethnological section of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society. To the labours of the Man- 
chester and Glasgow societies we may draw 
attention on a future occasion. The present 
is a suitable opportunity to glance at what 

been accomplished by the Edinburgh 
Society, as the first volume of its Magazine 
has recently been completed. 

In outward appearance the monthly parts 
of the Magazine closely resemble those of the 





Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. 
The contents of each part range under four 
heads: (1) original articles, (2) notes and 
news excerpted from other publications, (3) 
reviews of new books, and (4) notices of new 
maps. As far, therefore, as arrangement goes, 
the contents likewise of the two publications 
are similar. There is considerable difference, 
however, as might be expected, in quality. 
The Scottish magazine aims at being popular, 
and seeks to diffuse geographical knowledge. 
It is not so much the geographical specialist 
who is catered for as the ‘‘ general reader.” 
The original articles are thus mainly articles 
of a readable and instructive character, such 
as would suit them for appearance in any of 
the ordinary monthlies not specially devoted 
to geography. Many of the authors are the 
very best that could have been selected: 
Stanley, Prof. Geikie, H. H. Johnston, Vam- 
béry, Felkin, O’Neill, Thomson, Greely, &c. 
The articles are illustrated by three portraits 
and a large number of maps. The portraits 
are doubtless meant as concessions to popular 
taste; but, if so, they fail on the score of 
art. pee generally, the maps are such 
as would accompany a good book of travels, 
and serve their purpose perfectly. One of 
them, however, an wamelied. map of 
Scotland, by Bartholomew, is a real contribu- 
tion to geography. The physical sketch-map of 
North-west Australia is also deserving of 
mention. This matter of the supply of illus- 
trative maps we consider to be one of the 
highest importance. The editor who has 
charge of it has a powerful educational lever 
in his hand. If he be careful not to give an 
inferior map merely because it can be got 
cheaply, and as often as possible present his 
readers with a distinctly high-class produc- 
tion, he will gradually, but inevitably, elevate 
their taste, and help in bringing on the time 
when the many antiquarian relics, at present 
called maps, will not be tolerated from any 
publisher. 

The geographical notes in small type are 
an important and distinctive feature of the 
magazine. They are arranged according to 
the large divisions of the world, and embrace 
a great amount of valuableinformation. The 
idea is an admirable one, and well worth 
carrying out in a still more methodical 
manner. Notes culled without method, know- 
ledge, or judgment from any printed source 
whatever are of course not worth the trouble 
of an index. The index here given is excel- 
lent. The department of book -reviews 
opened vigorously and well. It has not, how- 
ever, attained the standard the editor set for 
himself at the commencement (p. 64). It is 
defective as a record of the year’s geographical 
literature, and is disproportionate and uneven 
in its parts. The map notices are not very 
numerous. They give evidence of technical 
knowledge, and are vigorously written. 

Of the volume as a whole there can be but 
one opinion: it is exceedingly creditable to 
the editors and those who planned it, and is a 
most convincing proof that the promoters of 
the society are worthy of the support of their 
countrymen at home and abroad. 

Tomas Murr. 











NEW NOVELS. 


Indian Summer. By W. D. Howells. (Edin- 
burgh : David Douglas.) 


Alicia Tennant. By F. B. Peard. (Bentley.) 
Mrs. Peter Howard. By the Author of ‘‘ The 
Parish of Hilby.’”’ (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
A Reigning Favourite. By Annie Thomas. 

(Ward & Downey.) 


Broken Sunshine. By Mrs. G. Bigg-Wither. 
(White. ) 

A Lone Lassie. 
(Sampson Low.) 


Wuen Mr. Howells, instead of endeavouring 
to show what a bad novelist Dickens was, is 
endeavouring in another way to show what a 
good one he is himself, he is generally worthy 
of attention. With manly waggishness he in- 
troduces in this very story a character who 
remarks on the deficiency of incident in 
‘* Howells’s” books, and it is certainly im- 
possible to describe Indian Summer as sen- 
sational. Jack, as usual, is in much danger 
of getting the wrong Jill, though he finally 
gets the right one; and it is necessary for all 
three to go through a vast deal of extremely 
complicated talking before things come 
straight. We are not sure that on his own 
announced principles Mr. Howells has not 
been guilty of base complaisance in intro- 
ducing a carriage accident to help out the 
solution of the difficulty, instead of giving us 
about ten more chapters of marivaudage, 
which would undoubtedly have been the more 
excellent way. However, this is a question 
between him and his own soul. Jack is 
Theodore Colville, an elderly journalist, 
slightly disappointed, though pretty well to 
do in the world, who has (the phrase is 
Thackeray’s, and so may pass with English- 
men if not with Americans) bulged beyond 
the line of beauty in person, but who is still 
younger than he thinks, or pretends to think, 
himself. Jill—the right Jill—is Mrs. Bowen, 
a widow whom he had known but not loved 
in the days when he had not bulged beyond 
the line of beauty. The wrong Jill is an 
extraordinarily beautiful, amiable and im- 
pulsive, but not very wise young lady 
named Imogene Graham, who is under the 
right Jill’s chaperonage at Florence. And 
they all get into a delightful embroglio, owing 
to the fact that Colville the hero (an awful 
example to other elderly journalists who have 
bulged beyond the line of beauty) retains the 
faculty of waltzing and the habit of meta- 
physically flirting with convenient objects. 
A waltz at a masked public ball (by the way, 
this is the very best passage of the whole 
book, and is admirably done) knots the 
entanglement as it would seem inextricably. 
We shall not here attempt to unknot it 
further than by saying that Mrs. Bowen 
(whom we do not pity in the least, because 
she spells her name Evalina) is frightfully 
jealous, that Imogene naturally discovers that 
the charms of middle age do not increase on 
acquaintance, and that Colville, though, like 
all recent American heroes, he is rather a 
poor creature, has a glimmer of saving sense 
that he is such. The novel will not ill repay 
anyone who has the fortitude to climb over 
such sentences in the overture as “Colville 
was finding sort of vindictive satisfaction 
in the power to ignore the surrounding 
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frippery of landscape and architecture,” or 
‘¢ He was aware of a polite rustling of draperies 
with an ensuing well-bred murmur which at 
once ignored him, deprecated intrusion on 
him, and asserted a common right to the 
prospect on which he had been dwelling 
alone.” Oh! La Fée Taupe! La Fée Taupe! 
It should be added that there is a very nice 
child in the book. 


It hardly requires a certain modest refer- 
ence early in Alicia Tennant to ‘‘ Cartouche ” 
(the dog, not the book) to conciliate the 
reader to a novel of Mrs. Peard’s. We do 
not know that she has made much advance 
in her present venture. Alicia Tennant pro- 
ceeds through a rather loosely-knit succession 
of situations, and ends with that cheapest and 
least artistic of all ends—a death-bed. We 
remember an extremely unconventional parson 
once lifting up his voice at dinner and astonish- 
ing the company by crying “ Bring that entrée 
thing back, youman! I can have roast mutton 
at home any day.” Unluckily the appropriate- 
ness of the parallel needs no enforcing, though, 
of course, we do not mean to say that every- 
body in a novel ought to be immortal, but 
merely that deathbeds ought not to be used 
partly to draw a tear and partly to cut a 
knot. Mrs. Peard is, we think, a little guilty 
of thus misusing the implement. Her heroine, 
too, a helpless kind of young woman, who lets 
herself be ordered about and is sorry for it 
afterwards, is not very interesting. The 
other characters are, however, very much 
better ; and the whole book allows itself to be 
read with ease and pleasure, the conversation 
being always natural, and all, or almost all, 
the characters human beings. The chief ex- 
ception is the heroic hero, Major Saunderson, 
whom Alicia ought to have married and did 
not, and with whom we feel quite certain 
that she would have been extremely unhappy. 
The unheroic hero, Geoffrey Tennant, Alicia’s 
cousin, but neither her husband nor her 
suitor, is distinctly agreeable. 


The author of Mrs. Peter Howard has at 
least one very considerable qualification of 
the novelist -—she evidently possesses the 
faculty of observing character and manners at 
first hand. But either her experience of 
society has been very unfortunate, or her 
taste in selection is far from commendable. 
She takes a sort of Naturalist delight in 
describing the most sordid and shabbiest 
features of the least attractive kind of Eng- 
lish middle-class life, and in doing this never 
misses a rhyparographic touch when she can 
introduce one. We are again and again told 
how the coarse husband of the delicate 
‘heroine forgot to brush the crumbs out of his 
beard, and in kissing his wife left her cheek 
moist with the whisky and water he had been 
drinking. It is carefully noted how one of 
the characters—a very pretty girl, though 
not a very ladylike one—was, when seen by 
her hostess in bed, 

**not such a handsome specimen of woman- 
kind as she appeared in the light of day, her 
fair hair screwed into a score of little paper 
packages on her head, her rather sallow pod 
without the touch of bloom she had learnt to 
impart to it.’ 

Whereupon follow details as to the young 
lady’s toilet-table and its appearance. It 
would be finical to object im toto to touches of 





realism like this ; but they want more genius, 
or at. least more talent, to carry them off, 
and, above all, they want a considerable story 
interest or a strong central interest of cha- 
racter. Of neither of these latter is there a 
trace in Mrs. Peter Howard. The sketches 
of Crabberton society, so far as they are rela- 
tive to any central situation at all, are onl 
grouped round the somewhat flabby, thoug 
virtuous, philanderings of Millicent Howard, 
the delicate wife of a coarse husband, with 
Captain Gressey, the high-minded husband of 
a drunken wife. And thus the book is want- 
ing in ‘‘ total impression,” despite its not in- 
considerable merit of detail. 


The author of Denis Donne is a well-tried 
purveyor of pastime to the customers of cir- 
culating libraries, and there is perhaps no 
reason for very narrowly criticising any new 
book of hers. In A Reigning Favourite she 
has taken the real or supposed craze of the 
day for ‘distinguished theatricals” as her 
principal motive. Iris Murray, the heroine, 
first attaches herself to one reigning favourite 
of the stage, and then becomes another reign- 
ing favourite in her own person, unluckily 
making the mistake of marrying a scoundrel 
meanwhile. It is rather odd that when the 
candid friends of Iris as a child criticise her 
name, they seem to have heard of the flower 
but never of the goddess. Yet the name of 
the goddess certainly came before the name of 
the flower. 


Broken Sunshine is also theatrical, but on a 
much smaller scale, and in one volume instead 
of three. The heroine here is again mistaken 
in her first marriage, but has singular luck 
withal ; for the improper person who induces 
her to marry him when he has a wife already 
is so little of an impassioned lover that they 
part almost at the door of the registrar’s 
office, and she is enlightened as to his ante- 
cedents before anything irreparable takes 
place. Miss Leslie Girandine might be called, 
in current French slang, veinarde. So she 
continues to be on the whole ; and though she 
has her sunshine (and her head) broken with 
some violence by a respectable, but impulsive, 
successor of the bad and unenterprising seducer, 
the clouds roll by duly. Mrs. Bigg-Wither 
appears to regard the head-breaking with a 
leniency which shows that she accepts the 
qualification added in a well-known story to 
the still better-known sentiment about laying 
hands on a woman, and even extends it. We 
do not know that all ladies would be so for- 
giving. 

The last book on our list is extremely but 
not unamiably young. The heroine is sup- 
posed to be (but foul fall the foolish person 
who believes it) an illegitimate child ; and her 
father, with very reprehensible disregard of 
her age and sex, shakes her off as a venomous 
reptile when he has unwittingly taken her in 
his arms. This unpleasant experience is com- 
pleted in later life by the attentions of an 
Italian duke of the first water, who is appro- 
priately called the Duca di Maladetta; who says 
‘‘Fool! Idiot! What do I care for God and 
Church ?” and other things of the most appo- 
site character ; who uses his evil eye in the 
most abandoned manner; who practises abduc- 
tion ; and who, in short, plays the part to the 
life. Nevertheless the ‘lone lassie’s”’ lot is, 





on the whole, cast in penetrates 
Scotch castle, where she unearths a ghost 
while yet of tender age; in the New Forest, 
where she and her future lover (not the duke) 
play parts out of Marryat’s charming book with 
awkward consequences; in Italy and else- 
where; while even the meanest intelligence 
must see that the gettatore duke’s mis- 
behaviour is not likely to have any really 
alarming consequences. The book is occa- 
sionally very funny in point of expression, 
with a fun of which the author is quite 
unconscious, and in regard to which we should 
be very sorry in any way rudely to enlighten 
her. Gzorce Sarmntspury. 








CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By 
H. Lee Warner. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 
This is almost the only guide to Latin versifica- 
tion, so far as we have seen, that can be called 
interesting in itself. Mr, Lee Warner has dis- 
cerned that to feed boys full of Ovid, and then 
make them translate into Ovidian verse Eng- 
lish wholly unlike Ovid in style and thought 
‘derma 3 v.) is absurd. He ‘never quite 
persuaded himself that Latin verse is desirable 
for all the boys in any form of a publie school”; 
but he sees, what many miss, that the use of 
the metre really helps, instead of hindering, 
many boys; further, that it is essential to 
the ages Pn aan: fy es gg and 
spirited, not eyed or languid, passages, 
if the process is to avail him intellectually. It 
is really quite refreshing to pass from the 
normal ‘‘The poplars are felled,” or ‘“‘ Rosa- 
belle,” or ‘‘ Not a drum was heard,’ to well- 
selected, and sometimes re-written, passages 
from Browning, from Tennyson’s recent poems, 
from Heine, and Whittier, and even from 
Love in Idleness (p. 157). Of course, by “ re- 
written’ we mean thrown into elegiac shape, 
a8, €.g., On pp. 31-5, portions of the ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner” have been, with great skill. The 
vocabulary is , and the footnotes—on the 
same principle as those in Sidgwick and 
Morice’s Greek Verse—are neat and helpful. 
The pages (16-21) on ‘‘ Style” are capital. On 
p. 149, what can be meant by i 
Shelley’s “‘ sensitive plant” by the suggestion 
‘turpis, vilis” ? We can cordially recom- 
mend this book. 


An Introduction to Latin Elegiac Verse Com- 
osition. By J. H. oe gas (Macmillan. ) 
e do not find this manual quite so interesting 
as Mr. Lee Warner’s similar and simultaneous 
production. The latter seems to us more 
original and adventurous in his choice of pieces. 
aa Lupton is ag and less eventful, 
ittle or “ee | of Browning, «g., 
deals freely in Moore and Byron. To us, it 
appears that there is one essential thing in 
Latin verse teaching, after the first elements 
are mastered, and that is that the piece for 
translation shall be first-rate as literature. 
The close, almost prying attention, necessary 
to convert well from lish to Latin is 
thrown away on third-rate ditties and quatrains, 
such as are too commonly presented to the 
young scholar. But Mr. Lupton’s “ re-trans- 
tion ’—i.e., reproductions of the English in 
a Latinised form—are distinctly good. Exer- 
cise lx., ¢g., is excellently turned. We are 
not quite satisfied with his dictwm (Pref. p. x.) 
that ‘‘ words like borealis and scatebrosus have 
no respectable authority at all.”” That depends 
on what you mean by “‘ words like them.” If 
it means “ these words,” it is true, but clumsy ; 
if it means ‘all words of like form,” it is 
untrue. That ‘“ ocellus” = ‘‘oculus” is a 
very prevalent delusion (on scansional grounds) 
among beginners, and we are glad to see it 
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igmatised (p. x.). A vocabulary has been 
ad suadente the High Master of St. Paul’s 
School; but we wish Mr. Lupton had added an 
index also. The introduction ‘‘On Rhythm 
and Metre” is good. We think the Ovidian 
couplet is given precedence somewhat too 
ily. After all, the elegiac is a Greek metre ; 
and Oatullus and, in some degree, Propertius, 
used it as such. Ovid minced it into a neat 
but not very dignified or sonorous jingle. 


Parallel Passages for Translation into Greek 
and English. By the Rev. Ellis C. Mackie. 
( illan.) This is an endeavour to improve 
translation from, and composition in, Greek, 
by setting opposite to one another analogous 
passages English and Greek. The parallels 
are graduated. That isto say, in the earlier 
exercises they resemble one another closely ; in 
the later ones, the similiarity is faint, and 
amounts rather to a suggestion of the proper 
style than to any aid in vocab or con- 
struction. Notes have been omitted, that the 
volume may be useful in training for scholar- 
ships as well as for scholarship. Fourteen 
Greek authors, and about forty modern writers, 
are laid under contribution. We have some 
doubt if, at an early stage of education, the 
Greek of Aristotle is good either as a model for 
Greek prose or as unseen translation. On the 
other hand, we are glad to see some, and should 
welcome more, of the bright Greek of Lucian; 
and the parallel (pp. 134-5) between Plato’s 
great myth of Er and Swift’s cross-examina- 
tion of Alexander’s ghost shows a good deal 
of literary tact. It is a serviceable volume, of 
a kind not quite so hackneyed as most modern 
school-books. 


Prose Extracts arranged for Translation into 
English and Latin. By J. E. Nixon. (Cam- 
bridge: Macmillan & Bowes.) The value of 
this Sock lies in its general and special pre- 
faces on style and idiom. We cannot remember 
to have seen anywhere else such careful dis- 
crimination of Latin styles. Broadly, we all 
recognise the unlikeness of Cicero and Tacitus ; 
but the really educational process is to bunt 
this unlikeness into corners and details—to 
see how they differ, and by what literary 
method, so to speak. No doubt, practising the 
two styles, in the way of composition, gives 
a insight into this; but by a very 
laborious ess, and one much shortened by 
Mr. Nixon’s prefaces. We like too the method 
of placin 8 ay not identical, passages of 
Latin and English to face one another: Sallust 
cppecite to Motley, Livy to Robertson, each 
elucidating the other by elism. These 
extracts are divided under the three conspicuous 
heads of Oratory, History, and en ee 

the 


about sixty s being given to each, an 
required style. Saing thus readily accessible, in f 


English or Latin, for composition or transla- 
tion, to the teacher as to the student. It isa 
laborious and well-compiled book. 


Macmillan’s Latin Course—First Year. By 
A.M. Cook. (Macmillan.) The raison d’étre 
of this book is (1) to introduce Latin very 
slowly, by exercises on each fresh detail—e.g., 
10 exercises are given to mensa, and 150, alto- 
gether, to declensions of nouns; (2) to use 
a semi-Prendergast system of a very small 
vocabulary in various permutations and com- 
binations. The result is that (1) the accidence 
down to conjugation iv. takes 330 exercises to 
teach; (2) until exercise 210, verbs have to be 
used without understanding how the parts are 
formed. The book is clearly printed, with the 
terminations in heavier type; and carefully 
spelt, as, ¢.g., in the matter of diphthongs, and 

- 149) milia for millia, epistla, cotidee, &e. 
These are small purisms; but, after all, it is 
just as well so to Slaun Leite as to have nothing 
to unlearn, 





Priora Latina, By William Modlen. (Seeley. 
This is a Latin accidence of the most elementary 
kind, containing, however, a few exercises of 
a testing rather than an exhaustive character. 
It is supposed to contain work for one term, 
and traverses the usual ground, from declen- 
sions to conjunctions, without any variety of 
method. We call Mr. Modlen’s attention to an 
irritating misprint in the first line of the pre- 
fatory note ; and, on p. 51, §75, surely ‘‘cado”’ 
and “‘cano” have made an irregular union in 
the two parentheses. Is it necessary (p. 80) to 
make the young spell it ‘‘quum,” only to 
unlearn it later ? 


Exercises on the Compound Sentence in Greek. 
By F. W. Cornish. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
This book supplys a want. It is a collection of 
simple sentences, based on an analysis of Greek 
syntax into seventy-five heads, under the 
classification of sentences substantival, adjec- 
tival, adverbial. The syntax is a compact 
précis of the ordinary modern grammars, such 
as Goodwin’s. We think it, perhaps, a little 
too short for purposes of reference ; it is, how- 
ever, clear and accurate. On p. 9, § 26, “‘ some- 
times used” is misleading—c/. Goodwin, p. 193, 
‘secondary tenses are used in final clauses,” 
&c. In § 25, the quotation from Thucydides is 
rather marred by leaving out xal uh Bondoier. 
On p. 16, § 53, the words ‘‘and zply is some- 
times used . . . . sentences” are absolutely 
superfluous in view of § 51, and can only 
confuse. The exercises are from classical 
authors for the most part. The vocabulary 
seems complete and accurate: if it has 
mpdr7 wand arakdAdt 7 ona, why not éudpdtrrw 
(p. 71) for uniformity ? 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish shortly 
Prof. Freeman’s first course of lectures at 
Oxford, upon The Methods of Historical Study ; 
and also the Advent Sermons preached last 
year by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 


THE same publishers announce a trans- 
lation, by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, of Prof. 
Kuenen’s AHistorico-Critical Inquiry into the 
Origin and Composition of the Hexateuch. 


Mr. GLADSTONE, in commending Mr. Swift 
MacNeill’s Irish Parliament, a short time since, 
wrote to the publishers: “I do not know 
whether it onal be open to the able author to 
exhibit summarily the way in which material 
injuries were inflicted upon Ireland through 
commercial or anti-commercial arrangements.” 
Acting upon this suggestion Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. arranged with Mr. MacNeill for the pre- 
aration of such a work as the Prime Minister 
indicated, which will be published in a few 
days under the title of English Interference with 
Irish Industries. 


A NEW volume of ms by Mrs. Piatt will 
be published shortly by Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co., entitled In Primrose Time: a New Irish 
Garland. 


Messxs. BLAcKWooD will be the publishers 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel, A House divided 
against Itself. 


THE next volume in the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ 
series will be entitled The Trial and Death of 
Socrates, consisting of the Euthyphron, Apologia, 
Crito, and Phaedo of Plato, translated by 
F. J. Church. 


Messrs. KEGAN Pavut, TrencH & Co. will 
ublish immediately a new volume of travel by 
Mr. J. J. Aubertin, entitled Six Months in Cape 
Colony and Natal and One Month in Tenerife 
and Madeira. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN are the publishers in 
England of the series of short popular histories 





) | to be called “‘ The Story of the Nations.” They 


will issue next week the first volume—Rome, 
written by Mr. Arthur Gilman. 


THERE will shortly appear, in Macmillan’s 
series of ‘‘Foreign School Classics,” Select 
Poems of Schiller, edited by E. J. Turner and 
E. D. A. Morshead, of Winchester College, the 
joint editors of Faust. 


A NOVEL of musical life written by Mrs. 
Oscar Beringer will appear shortly. It is 
dedicated to the Abbé Liszt, who forms a pro- 
minent character in the story. The scene is 
laid partly in Germany and partly in England. 


Messrs. Warp & Downey will publish 
immediately two new novels, each in three 
volumes: A Lucky Young Woman, by F. C. 
Philips; and Two Widows, by Leslic Keith. 


THE same publishers also announce the 
following new editions: Mr. George Manville 
Fenn’s Double Cunning, in one volume; Mrs. 
Frances Elliot’s Old Court Life in France, with 
twenty illustrations by Alfred Fredericks; and 
Miss Florence Warden’s Prince of Darkness ; 
and Mr. Farjeon’s Christmas Angel (with the 
title changed to Molka), both in s illing 
volumes, 


A NEW novel by A. E. Schlotel, entitled A 
Wife’s Sister, which deals with the much vexed 

uestion of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister, will be published by Messrs, Griffith, 
Farran & Co. next week. 


TuE Earl of Selborne is about to publish, 
through Messrs. Cassell & Co., the address 
recently delivered at Blackmoor, on ‘ The 
Endowments and Establishment of the Church 
of England.” 


It is proposed to hold next year in London 
an international congress of all persons in- 
terested in shorthand in commemoration of its 
tercentenary, ‘“‘ which may fairly be said to 
have originated with Dr. Timothy Bright’s 
Characterie about the year 1587.” The idea of 
the promoter is to celebrate this event by the 
reading and discussion of papers on the history, 
progress, and literature of stenography, and bya 
conversazione, with an exhibition of the most 
curious works and MSS. on shorthand and 
writing in general. It has been estimated that 
nearly 2,000 authors have published more than 
3,000 distinct works on stenography and 
kindred subjects. Any communications on the 
suggested congress should be addressed to 
Dr. Westby-Gibson, 10 Great Coram Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 


THE Shelley Society’s Note Book, of which 
Number I. will be out next week, will contain, 
among other articles and scraps of interest, a 
note on ‘‘ Shelley at Eton,” giving the Coleridge 
recollection of the regular ‘‘ Shelley bait’ there. 
The young poet objected to shoe-strings, and 
the other boys considering this a sign of an 
ill-regulated and unprincipled mind, used to 
chevy and worry him daily for it, as if he were 
a kind of boy-fox; but without ee him 
to a better mind. The oak which Shelley blew 
to pieces was, it seems, on the Brocas, and 
there the writer of the note, Mr. William Cory— 
who, as William Johnson, was one of the best- 
known masters in the college—saw it. Is it 
perchance there still? Bethell’s house, in 
which Shelley lived, was pulled down more 
than twenty years ago. 


The Shelley Society now numbers more 
than two hundred members. It finds diffi- 
culty in getting a theatre for its perform- 
ance of ‘*The Cenci” in the first week in 
May, so many other matinées and rehearsals of 
new pieces are going on then. For the third 
week in May it can get a theatre, and possibly 
the performance will have to take place then. 
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Tue first performance of the “Story of 
Orestes” will take place at the Prince’s , 
Piccadilly, on the evening of May 13, and that 
of the ‘“‘Tale of Troy” on the afternoon of 
May 14, instead of the dates previously an- 
nounced. 


Art the meeting of the Aristotelian Society 
on Monday next Mr. Romanes will read a 

per on ‘‘ Mind Stuff in Relation to Theism.” 
Tt is intended to be a development of the Rede 
Lecture which he delivered at Cambridge last 


year. 


Pror. MANDELL CREIGHTON, Prof. Judd, 
and Col. Majendie have been elected members 
of the Athenaeum Club by the committee 


A NEw sixpenny weekly journal will shortly 
appear, unter the editorship of Mr. Egmont 
Hake. It will be largely political, but at the 
same time will comprise articles on social and 
literary subjects. The first number, which is 
to appear on April 9, will contain an account 
of the British Home Rule Association scheme, 
by Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, together with an editorial 
reply, 

Dr. R. F. WEYMOUTH has announced his 
intention of resigning the headmastership of 
the school at Mill Hill, which he has held with 
much distinction for many years. 


Mr. G. J. HoLyoaKeE will cease editing The 
Present Day after the May number. He will 
be succeeded by Mr. Thomas Barrett, hon. 
secretary of the London Dialectical Society. 


The Christian Chronicle has been incorporated 
with the Christian Commonwealth; and Dr. 
Parker’s sermons will henceforth appear weekly 
in the latter paper. 


Messrs. Saxon & Co., of London and New 
York, the publishers of the English translation 
of Salammbé, have adopted as their trade-mark 
the jewel of Alfred the Great, as being one of 
the oldest Saxon relics of the kind. 


At the sale of the late Mr. J. Whitefoord 
Mackenzie’s library at Edinburgh, on Monday, 
the two MS. commonplace books of Burns 
fetched £325 and £284; a copy of the Kil- 
marnock edition of Burns’s poems (1786) fetched 
£84; a copy of the first Edinburgh edition 
(1787), together with an autograph letter of the 
oe £23; a copy of Burns’s Life and Works 
Chambers, 1856), with a rhyming episode in 
the handwriting of the poet, £18; a copy of a 
later Kilmarnock edition, with the original 
MES. of “The Calf,” £49; and Burns’s copy of 
The Gentle Shepherd, £45, 


A CHEAP uniform edition of the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis’s Music and Morals, and My Musical 
Life, will be published immediately by Messrs. 
W. H. Allen & Co. A German translation of 
the former work recently appeared at Breslau. 


Uncle Herman, one of Emile Echard’s ular 
stories, has been translated into English by 
Mrs. Tyson, and will be published almost 
immediately by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


WirH reference to the dissolution of the 
Browning Society at Girton, we are requested 
to state that the society was mainly formed 
for the purchase of Browning’s works for the 
college library. This having been done, the 
society was kept up awhile for general literary 
purposes. Having run its course, it was dis- 
solved, and the ance—two shillings and 
twopence—returned to the subscribers in 
chocolates, 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 
M. LECONTE DE LIsLE, the new Academician, 
is said to have three new works in preparation. 
One is _— dealing with the Merovingian 
riod, Frédégonde; another is a lyric 
, emai Apollonide, for which *M. Franz Gervais 





is writing the music; the third is described as 
a series of ‘‘scénes dramatiques, sociales, 
réligieuses, théologiques et politiques,” to be 
entitled Les Etats du Diable. Of the last, some 
pieces have already appeared in reviews, in- 
cluding a dialogue between Satan and the anti- 
pope Balthasar Cossa (John XXII.), which was 
originally published in a magazine of the 
Quartier Latin. 


AccorDING to Le Livre, M. Edmond Gon- 
court has consented to publish a portion at 
least of his ‘‘Mémoires des Fréres de Gon- 
court.” It will probably appear in a news- 
paper, from June to October of the present 
year. 


M. GeorGE OHNET has just ready for 
publication a new novel, entitled Les Dames de 
Croiz-Mort. 


THE memoirs of the late Comte de Falloux 
are being prepared for the press by the Comte 
de Rességuier, his executor, and the Comte de 
Blois, his heir. 

THE artist, Mr. Alfred Stevens, is said to be 
writing a volume of reminiscences. 


M. Sicismonp Lacroix is engaged upon an 
historical work treating of the aidan of 
Paris during the early months of the Revolu- 
tion. 


THE fourth volume of MM. Perrot and 
Chipiez’s Histoire de VArt dans Vl Antiquité, 
which will be published shortly, deals with 
Sardinia, Palestine, and Asia Minor. 


THE grant to the Bibliotheque Nationale for 
purchases is 185,000 frs. (£7,400), of which 
80,000 frs. is appropriated to printed books, 
30,000 frs. to MSS. ; 40,000 frs. to coins; and 
27,000 frs. to prints. The total grant for all 
the national libraries of France amounts to 
225,000 frs. 


A COMMISSION has been appointed by the 
management of the Théatre Frangais, to 
examine the question of the handwriting of 
Moliére, which is as much a subject of contro- 
versy as the spelling of Shakspere’s name. 


M. Maurice TourRNEUx has published a 
pamphlet (Paris: Imprimerie National) con- 
taining the result of his official mission to 
St. Petersburg to examine the Diderot MSS. 
These MSS., as is well known, were sold to the 
Empress Catherine by Mdme. de Vandeul, 
Diderot’s daughter. In 1863 they were trans- 
ferred from the Hermitage to the Imperial 
Library. Thenumber of volumes is thirty-two, 
of which one (vol. xvii.) is missing. They are 
all copies, with a few corrections in the hand- 
writing of Diderot, of which those in the Neveu 
de Rameau alone have real importance. But in 
this case, as readers of Mr. John Morley’s 
Diderot will be glad to learn, M. Tourneux has 
been able to add a certain number of pages, 
‘* véritablement précieuses,” to the works of 
one whom he calls ‘“‘le penseur, l’écrivain, 
Vartiste en qui le xix® siécle a le devoir de 
saluer un de ses plus brillants précurseurs.” 

MM. Garpoz and Sébillot, to whose joint 
labours all students of folklore are already so 
much indebted, have just published (Paris: 
Maisonneuve) a Bibliographie des Traditions et 
de la Littérature Populaire des Frances d Outre 
Mer, They have included not only the existing 
French colonies, but also all those countries 
where French is spoken in any form, such as 
Canada, Mauritius, Hayti, &c., and even the 
protectorates of Tunis and Madagascar. 

Pror, GastT&é, of Caen, writes to the Revue 
Critique to point out the interesting fact that 
Norman ts to this day talk of the 
‘*forme” of a hare, instead of gite; that the 
word is found in Norman chansons of the 
fifteenth century; and that the noun has given 
rise to a verb, ‘‘se former.” 


ORIGINAL VERSE. 
MAROH 20, 1886. 


O tyrant frost, hast thou not had thy will, 
Now that Love’s eyes are closed, and Pity’s tear 
Is frozen to her cheek? Aye, even Fear 

Has ceased to shudder, and all hearts are still. 


For thine own sake beware, and cease to fill 

Thy cruel mouth with what is left of dear ; 

For He, thy deadly foe, the Spring, is near 
I hear his royal voice across the hill. 

O come, O breathe upon the icy showers 

And fling thy rosy mantle o’er the woods, 

O loose, O Spring, the laughter of the floods 
And cheer the bride-birds waiting for their bowers ; 
For thou behold’st the patience of the flowers 

And all the dumb petition of the buds. 


Cosmo MONKHOUSE. 





‘< HUMANITY ” AT OXFORD. 


a by an Oxford hack on hearing that Mr. 

msay, who occupied the Chair of Classical 

Art and Archaeology in that University, being 

left without sufficient income on which to live, 

had — the Professorship to accept the 

Chair of Humanity at Aberdeen. ] 

Oxford, to glorify her Lapidarium, 

Made a Professor—minus honorarium ; 

The new Professor, finding stones and bread 

Were not convertible—discreetly fled. 

What then? Does Oxford lose? Our University 

Has still some comfort left in its adversity : 

Learning is good, no doubt—we wish to keep 

Its representatives—but on the cheap. 

These poor Professors—it’s a shame to ridicule 
em !— 

Are, after all, outside our true curriculum ; 

Our aim ’s to join in one well-framed anatomy 

A “Young Men’s Club” and “ Finishing 
Academy ”’ ; 

Our business is to cram; we are not fools ; 

Our capital ’s invested in the Schools. 

Hellenic Art ’s not needed for a ‘‘ Class,”’ 

And healthy barbarism suits a ‘‘ Pass ”’ ; 

Fat fellowships and fees are consolations 

For those who cater to examinations. 

We’ve only one advice for those we love: 

‘* Be tutorised—and keep along the groove ! 

Tread as a man the beaten the boy did, 

Let all Professors’ lectures be avoided ! 

Research is hugely out of place in College ; 

Examination is the goal o knowledge.” 

Advance is needless : when a theme’s worked out 

By learned Germans, we turn on the spout ; 

Cribbing, we find, is cleaner work than grubbing, 

And damned originality needs snubbing ! 

A “subject ’’ should be finite ; every fact 

Be cut and dried and in a text-book packed ; 

Inscriptions—explorations—archaeology— 

Are incompatible with true philology ; 

A Chair for such upon our course encroaches, 

Confounds our primers and upsets our coaches. 

So—having trespassed thus on our urbanity— 

Let Ramsay go—and teach the Scots ‘“‘humanity ’’! 








OBITUARY. 


RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., LATE 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 


THE obituary notices of Dr. Trench, which 
have already appeared in the daily papers, 
have given to those who did not remember 
them an outline of the facts of his life. In the 
case of so distinguished a man of letters our 
readers will look for a somewhat more intimate 
and extended account of one who for so many 
on ate an honourable rage — 

in theology, in poetry, and in philology. 
But his ieeeny labbure “aia not stand om 
from his other work. When, hereafter, the 
lives of Mr. Gladstone, or—not that we mean 
to compare the men—Mr. Trevelyan, come to be 
written, the literary side of their characters 
need not even be named, save as a kind of 
parenthesis to all else which may be said. But 
in Archbishop Trench literature coloured, and 





| in its turn took its colour from, all the facts and 
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circum: opr ps SF a >. ae os ical 
instance of a li ean, a lite ishop ; 
and his whole career, therefore, falls ander our 
survey, however little it is the function of the 
ACADEMY to stray, as a rule, from the thorny, 
if pleasant, le of letters into the still more 
intricate and dangerous thickets of ecclesias- 
tical politics. 

Ri Trench was the second son of a 
younger brother of Lord Ashtown, his mother 
being ddaughter and heiress to Richard 
Chenevix, Bishop of Waterford. He was 
sprung, therefore, on both sides from the 
landlord and Protestant settlers in Ireland, 
of whom he was to be the last estab- 
lished Archbishop of Dublin, and for the 
extinction of whose claim to the soil the tocsin 

i in harsh discord with his funeral peal. 
Indeed, he was doubly Protestant and 
Huguenot, for Trenches (La Tranche) and 
Chenevixes were originally refugees from 
France for religion’s sake. But he was not 
among those of the dominant race who are 
described as ‘‘more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves.”” None would ever have taken him for 
other than an Englishman. His grave, reserved 
and, to strangers, somewhat stern manner, his 
accuracy of guarded statement, his singularly 
pure English accent, were all, as far as possible, 
unlike what are usually held to 2 Irish 
characteristics. His mother was a woman of 
exceptional culture and keenness of mind, and 
no doubt much of her son’s literary facility was 
inherited from her. He repaid this in after 
years by editing a selection from her diaries 
and letters which were well worth preserving. 

Richard Trench was educated at Harrow, 
where his friendship began with Cardinal 
Manning—a friendship which, it is pleasant to 
know, continued to the end. Almost the last 
occasion on which the late archbishop visited 
the Athenaeum was on the day of the recent 
riots. He was standing with the cardinal near a 
window, when it was shattered by the mob and 
the fragments of glass fell at their feet. He 
may well have, for the moment, fancied himself 
in Dublin rather than in Pall Mall. Neither at 
Harrow nor at Trinity College, Cambridge, did 
he particularly distinguish himself in examina- 
tions. His reading was probably too various, 
too extensive, that he dod care to concen- 
trate his attention on a few books which may 
not at the time have specially interested him. 
While his elder brother, Francis Trench, late 
Rector of Islip, who survives the archbishop, 
took high honours, and has passed through 
life comparatively unknown, Richard was 
assimila « * vast treasures of multifarious 
reading, which remained pigeon-holed, as it 
were, and ready for after reference, in the 
capacious storehouse of a singularly accurate and 
retentive mind. Theset in which young Trench 
found himself at Cambridge was calculated to 
foster all that was bright, all that was intellec- 
tual, in his nature. John Sterling; Frederic 
Maurice, afterwards to be associated with him 
at King’s College, London; John Kemble, the 
“J. K.” of Tennyson’s fine sonnet; James 
Spedding, the recipient of Tennyson’s lines on 
the death of his brother, and himself the 
original inspirer of some of the best among that 
poet’s earlier lyrics; Venables; Charles Buller; 
Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton ; 
Tennyson, and others, made a set of keen- 
witted and thoughtful young men not easily 
matched among university cliques; while the 
influence of Julius Hare was over them all as 
college tutor, inspiring and guiding in safe 

8 a true zeal for learning. 

Trench took his degree in 1829, and was shortly 
a s ordained as curate to Hugh James 
Rose, of Hadleigh, so well known to all students 
of the early High Church movement. But in 
the interval between Cambridge and the Suffolk 
curacy came a short episode, on which a word 


must be said, if but a word, to make the record 
of the life complete, it was so oddly at variance 
with the rest of it. All readers of Carlyle’s 
Life of Sterling will remember his account of 
Torrijos, the Spanish patriot and exile, who, in 
the end of 1829 

‘* persuaded himself that if he could but land in 
the South of Spain with a small patriot band, well 
armed and well resolved, a band carrying fire in 
its heart, then Spain, all inflammable as touch- 
wood, and groaning indignantly under its brutal 
tyrant, might blaze wholly into flame around him, 
and incalculable victory be won.”’ 


Into this wild scheme Sterling, as was natural, 
threw himself with fervour, so also some of the 
others of the Cambri set, and among them 
Trench and Kemble. Sterling says: 


‘*Carlyle never spoke a word of this affair in after 
days, nor was any of the actors much tempted to 
8 . We can understandthat there were young 
fervid hearts in an explosive condition, — rash 
heads, sanctioned by a man’s experienced head. . . . 
Money was subscribed, collected: the young Cam- 
bridge democrats were all ablaze to assist Torri- 
jos.’ 

Trench was with them in heart and in act, though 
it is not certain how far his help and sym- 
pathy went—probably not so far as Sterling's. 
But that once in his life, so stately, ve, 
and balanced a man as Richard Trench should 
have been thrown off his balance by a great 
and romantic enthusiasm speaks volumes in 
favour of his warm heart, and shows the fount 
of poetry in him welling up unrestrained, which 
was afterwards to find its chosen and chastened 
expression in calm and ful verses. Yet 
there are a few lyrics, notably ‘‘ Mooltan,” and 
one or two of those written during the Russian 
War, in which we can see a gleam of the old 
fire, a trace of the old joy of battle in a cause 
deemed righteous. There is still a tradition in 
Dean’s Yard how that, when once two Westmin- 
ster boys were struggling in that schoolboy play 
which comes so near to fighting, Trench’s dee 
voice, like the toll of the Abbey bell, was hear 
to say as he passed by, ‘‘ Well done, little one.” 
Wilberforce recognised with keen insight this 
point in his character. ‘‘ Trench,” he said, 
‘* has a soldier’s heart under his cassock.”’ 

In becoming curate to Hugh James Rose, 
Trench definitely joined the High Church party, 
as distinguished from the Tractarian, still more 
from that which has now become the Ritualist 
party. Change there no doubt was, in his 
opinions—there must be change where there is 
not stagnation ; but, on the whole, the current 
of his thought always flowed within the banks 
of symbolic and patristic orthodoxy, according 
to the lines laid down by the early Tractarians. 
He never had the smallest leaning Romewards. 
He had a tolerance for, though not intellectual 
sympathy with, the Broad school. He never 
failed in his friendship and re for Mr. 
Maurice; and as chaplain to the Bishop of 
Oxford he showed a large acquaintance with, 
and appreciation of, the difficulties felt by the 
more thoughful among the young men who 
came under his notice. While the bishop was 
always keenly vigilant for orthodoxy, the 
uaieie was rejoiced at signs of vigorous 
thought. 


Mr. Trench’s acquaintance with the great 
bishop began when he was holding a small 
Hampshire incumbency, which he resigned to 
become curate to Wilberforce, at Alverstoke. 
Readers of Wilberforce’s life will remember 
the close affection which grew up between the 
two men, and it was one of the most disinter- 
ested friendships of Wilberforce’s life. The 
‘*deep and earnest personal piety,” the great 
simplicity of Justin—as Wilberforce used to 
call him, after his first poem, ‘‘ Justin Martyr” — 
made a great impression ou the man whose own 
character was so widely different. Wilberforce 
| probably never gave so much of his heart with 








less thought of how he best could use the man 
to whom he gave it. 

In 1845 Wilberforce was made Dean of West- 
minster, and Trench became Rector of Itchen- 
stoke, a small village near Winchester, joining 
to his work there, as soon as Wilberforce became 
bishop, that of examining chaplain to his friend, 
and soon after that of Theological Professor 
at King’s College. He had married, soon after 
his ordination, his cousin, a sister of the late 
Lord Ashtown; and for the next eleven years 
he led a very quiet, useful, literary life, while his 
three days in London each week kept him from 
a in the monotony of a country 

. This was the period of his greatest 
iterary activity; but of his works we shall 
speak as a whole furtheron. He was most 
conscientious in the discharge of his parochial 
duties. To many men it would have seemed 
that in a small parish of only three hun- 
dred people, without large means and with 
a large family, the few sheep in the 
wilderness might very well have been left to 
shift for themselves when he came up to King’s 
College. But he always had a curate, and pro- 
bably few parishes in the diocese were for 
so well as the little village among the Hamp- 
shire meadows. His pupils at King’s College 
remember with gratitude his wise and thought- 
ful teaching, if sometimes it was somewhat 
above the heads of the students, not then at 
least, if now, up to so high a standard as that 
he set before them. He was then in the prime 
of a very strong and vigorous manhood, with 
an impressive presence, and looked as if he 
could not tire. Though it can hardly be said 
of a man near eighty that he died prematurely ; 
it is yet probable that he presumed too much 
on this vigour, working by night as well as by 
day; and that had he husbanded his forces 
somewhat more in his maturity his natural 
strength would have been unabated to the last. 
His voice was musical, and in reading like the 
rolling tones of some great organ. ere are 
those who can never forget his delivery of cer- 
tain — of the Bible in the chapel of Cud- 
desdon Palace before the bishop’s ordinations, 
One in particular, the account of the taking of 
Jericho, remains in the memory as a very storm 
of melodious sound, In the words ‘‘ The priests 
going on, and blowing with the trumpets” 
seemed to ring the sonorous notes of the clarions 
themselves. 

It does not seem that Mr. Trench ever put 
forward any claims to other preferment. He 
was content with what he had, and with his 
literary work. But his friends were not 
content for him. The Bishop of Oxford and 
Monckton Milnes, afterwards Sent Houghton, 
in particular were never weary of urging 
his merits. Wilberforce was far from being 
a persona grata to Palmerston, nor was 
Milnes the kind of man whose opinion ministers 
consult on spiritual appointments. To Lord 
Shaftesbury, who was the kind of man, Trench’s 
opinions were probably anathema. In June, 
1856, the Bishopric of Gloucester and Bristol 
became vacant, and, as it is commonly believed, 
Milnes tried to force Lord Palmerston’s hand. 
On June 21 appeared a statement in the Times, 
always ascribed to Milnes, that the see had 
been offered to, and accepted by, Mr. Trench ; 
and this statement was followed by a detailed 
biographical notice setting forth the great 
literary attainments, family, and marriage of 
the bishop designate. Lord Palmerston’s 
band, however, was not forced ; and he retorted 
by the nomination of Baring, a relative of Mr. 
Trench’s patron at Itchenstoke, and as com- 
plete a contrast in theology as could well be 
imagined. The false statement had, however, 
the effect of giving prominence to Mr. Trench’s 
services to thenlogy, and the next valuable 

referment that fell vacant, the Deanery of 
estninster, was conferred on him. The only 
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notice which the Times openly took of its 
blunder was to hope, when it gave the name 
of the new dean, that this nomination was not 
also premature. And even this oe og was 
not its own, but copied from the Globe. We 
know, however, for a fact that the editor had 
written privately to apologise to Mr. Trench 
for the misstatement in regard to the Bishopric 
of Gloucester, and that the recipient of the 
letter believed his experience in this matter of 
apology to be unique. 

From 1856 to 1863 Dean Trench filled with 
distinction the Deanery of Westminster, which 
has been the home of so many men of note. 
Tf his tenancy of the office has not made 
so great a mark on our generation as that of 
Dean Stanley, it is, in part, because he had not 
the restless physical energy of his successor, 
and, in | ge use he did not claim for him- 
self and his dignity any special preeminence. 
It did not occur to him, as it seems, that he was 
in a very different position to that of any other 
dean, his own metropolitan, and a law unto 
himself alone. He had not made up his mind 
that there was no higher office to which he 
could attain, or that he cared to take, and had 
not that keen historic sense which caused him 
to regard the Abbey as the centre of the story 
of England on its religious side. But had there 
been no Stanley, the mark made by Dean 
Trench would have been less delible. For one 
great reform the Church in London has to 
thank him sincerely. He instituted the evenin 
services in the nave, which have done so muc 
to give vitality to the Abbey, and bring it into 
relation with the people. This point was 
strongly brought out by the present dean in a 
sermon preached to an overflowing congrega- 
gation on Sunday evening last. If the Church 
of England retain and regain its hold on the 
working men of London, it will be largely 
through the Abbey, and the work set on foot 
by Dean Trench, expanded in many directions 
by Dean Stanley. 

On January 1, 1864, Dean Trench was 
consecrated Archbishop of Dublin. The ap- 

intment was made largely through the 
influence of Wilberforce; but the same, or 
similar, influences which had been against him 
eleven years before were still at work, though 
in what precise manner they were exerted is 
unknown, and will probably never be known. 
We believe that Dr. Trench was himself 
ignorant of the whole cabal, as, indeed, was the 
world in general, till the publication of Wilber- 
force’s life. Therein we find that Lords 
Palmerston and Carlisle had both been against 
it, and had both been overruled. It is not 
improbable that one of the causes which led to 
so admirable an appointment was that thus a 
vacancy would be created in the only great 
_— = which Stanley would consent to 

However this ma , no better choice 
could have been made, and so the diocese 
came to admit, if with some reluctance. It was 
difficult for a High Churchman in so evangelical 
a land to live down those prejudices which 
are the more vehement in proportion as 
the lines of serious demarcation are slight ; 
it was still more difficult for so sturdy 
an establishment man to live on pleasant 
terms with his Roman Catholic neighbours, who 
regarded him as an usurper of cathedrals, titles, 
and revenues which properly belonged to them. 
In Dublin the status of the rival archbishops 
was an abiding difficulty. It might have been 
supposed that at court the two prelates could 
have met on neutral ground, and exchanged 
courteous if not warm civilities. But no: 
Cardinal Qullen was a prince of the Church, 
not an archbishop only, and it would have 
been impossible for Archbishop Trench to yield 
him place; so that the two men could not 
meet where any Lang eee gy had to be given or 
taken. Their only joint action was on 





for relief of secular distress and the like, 
and then there was constraint and uneasiness. 
Though none foresaw how near the end was, 
the Irish Establishment was doomed at the 
time of Archbishop Trench’s appointment. It 
was fortunate for it that there was no other 
man who could have commanded the sinking 
ship so grandly to the last, whose own over- 
throw could have been more dignified. He never 
admitted that disestablishment was n or 
righteous, and he would take no part towards the 
act. His protests were always statesmanlike, 
never querulous; but the measure once passed, 
and his political existence at an end, he set him- 
self manfully, and in no hopeless temper, to the 
work of reconstruction on a new basis. It was 
a great crisis, which called for, and was 
answered by, firmness and decision, all the 
more remarkable and noble because to show 
these qualities was to triumph over his admitted 
defect—a want of definite policy and a too 
pliable spirit in lesser things. His most serious 
difference with his diocese arose from a sanction 
he had too easily given to a tractate circulated 
by the small and extreme High Church party, 
denouncing incidentally any assistance at 
Presbyterian worship. It is probable that his 
want of firmness arose from no moral weakness, 
but from an occasional lack of power to con- 
centrate his mind on details which did not 
oy interest him. He was one of the most 
absent-minded of men, whom _  trivialities 
wearied ; and he retired, as it were,tinto himself 
to think his own thoughts in deep abstraction 
from what seemed to him idle talk or idle con- 
troversy. Thetypical bishop would be composed 
of the idealist and the man of the world in 
equal parts; the latter played much the smaller 
part in the composition of Dr. Trench. But 
all the disputes on this and other matters were 
swallowed up in the genuine admiration both 
clergy and laity felt for him; and it was 
scarcely — for any man to pass into 
a more honoured retirement than did the 
archbishop when a little more than a year ago 
he resigned his office, asking no retiring pen- 
sion from the Church he had ruled, on the 
whole, so well. 

All men who came in _ contact with 
him in public, as in private, had recog- 
nised his courteous and high-bred nature, 
his wish to be fair and generous, his 
great humility in spite of a certain intellectual 
assumption, and his deeply spiritual tone of mind. 
Under his stern gravity, there beat a warm 
heart. His was one of those deep natures which 
are loved in proportion to the knowledge which 
men, and especially their families, have of 
them. He was uot among the persons always 
brightly attractive to the new comer. 

About the time of his resignation of his see 
the archbishop’s health failed, and his con- 
dition had been for some time a one of 
grave anxiety to his family. ere were 
occasional ies, and even during this pre- 
sent year he was busily engaged in the 
revision of his works, giving them minute, but 
always shrewd and valuable touches, and in 
the preparation of a new volume of sermons. 
He went occasionally to the Athenaeum and 
saw a few friends at his own home; but on the 
whole the last months were full of suffer- 
ing, and those who loved him best could not 
wish the end protracted. He died peacefully 
while he slept on Sunday morning last. He 
was laid to rest on Friday in the Abbey over 
which he so long held sway; and though we 
are among those who would fain see all intra- 
mural interments forbidden, yet while they are 
allowed, it cannot be said that for any those 
dark and sacred vaults should more rightly 
once again be opened. 

It remains now, very briefly, to give an esti- 
mate of the archbishop’s work. 

He wes known first as a poet; and though he 





has never attained a wide po as such, he 
will long be valued by those who love fluent, 
graceful, and scholarly verse. Some of 
his lyrics might have been written by 
Wordsworth, in whose method he had 
trained himself. There is an early , called 
“A Walk ina Churchyard,” which is a close 
unconscious imitation of the ‘‘ Weathercock at 
Kilvee.” Like Wordsworth he lacked humour, 
and therefore even in the midst of fine and 
striking verses he sunk into bathos. But there 
are many short poems which should find their 
ye in all future anthologies, and some 
yrics of great power. His of the 
sonnet is complete, and for those who admire 
that special form Trench always deserves study. 
We confess that for ourselves the sonnet is only 
tolerable when at its highest level, and then 
only it is not only beautiful but perfect. 
Trench’s sonnets show thoroughly excellent 
workmanship, but fall short of the ideal. If 
we were to OO oe are lace 3 age 
poetry, it can only i im to a 
group which others may place where they will 
on the slope of Parnassus. We should put him 
with Henry Taylor and Aubrey de Vere, not 
forgetting a certain intellec kinship to his 
early friend Monckton Milnes. 

In philology it would be difficult to over- 
state the archbishop’s services. No books have 
given so great a stimulus to the intelligent 
study of the as his little works on The 
Study of Words, the Select Glossary, English 
Synonyms, &. The well-known pamphlet On 
some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries was 
the substance of two papers read before the 
Philological Society in the autumn of 1857, 
and was written with reference to the pro- 
jected dictionary of that society, of which the 

t work now proceeding under the care 6f 

r. Murray is the outcome. No doubt there are 
more scientific works than Dr. Trench’s. He 
— f seem to overstrain the lessons on morality 
and religion to be extracted from words; the 
methods of Littré, and still more of the later 
French school, may seem leading to somewhat 
different results in the science of philology ; 
but the books are, and will remain, among the 
most fascinating and encouraging which can be 
placed in the hands of the young who wish to 
study their own tongue. They show, more- 
over, the widest reading and scholarship, and 
excursions into unexpected paths of literature in 

languages. Yet, like most busy men, he 
was a great reader of the books of the day, not 
neglecting even the lighter sort. To a ng | 
man, a few years since, who admitted he 
not read Sylvia’s Lovers, the archbishop said, 
**Then go to Mudie’s for it at once, and do not 
consider your education complete till you have 
read and mastered it.” Had anyone asked Dr. 
Trench for a list of the ‘‘ Best Hundred Books,” 
he would probably have replied with a list of 
the best thousand, and then have declared that 
his list was sadly incomplete. It should be 
noted with deep thankfulness by those who love 
our language that the t of 
phonetic lodling had no more orthodox oppo- 
nent than the author of the Study of Words, 
and this though Julius Hare had put himself 
under bon to such horrid forms as 
** pluckt ” = Pa se am ase 

oetry an ilology, however, except as the 
second was o hauhnell to theology, were but 
the toys of his leisure hours; the study and 
teaching of divinity was the life work of the 
rector, professor, dean, and bishop. His a 
successor at the deanery mentioned last Sunday, 
with equal gratitude and truth, the great ser- 
vices rendered by the archbishop to Biblical 
exegesis, and there are many who owe to him 
their first notion of theology as a science. His 
treatises on the miracles and parables, his 
lectures on mediaeval Church history, his ser- 
mons, with their deep spirituality of tone and 
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their faultless diction, remain to show by their 
several editions how large has been is his 
influence on his age. He never allowed any of 
his books to be stereotyped, that he might be 
under no temptation to a slovenly or imperfect 
revision of each succeeding edition. 

We would willingly have said more of his 
place in literature, but our s is already 
exceeded, and with the materials before them 
our readers can judge for themselves. This 
only we may say, that there is no one of his 
works without its use, no sentence needlessly or 
carelessly written. Into all he put a religious 


faith and a strong purpose, “to make men 
better and to keep them so.’”’ It was the same 
with the actions of his life. The somewhat 


exaggerated t which his silence showed 
him to feel for the Spanish episode of his youth, 
of which he came to disapprove, was of itself a 
roof how blameless and beautiful had been the 
ife in all more serious things. Good we know 


him to have been; time, which tries the work 


which each man leaves behind him, will show in | 


what measure he was great. The old words 
spoken of Agricola are true of him also, ‘‘ bonum 
virum facile crederes, magnum libenter.” 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Revista Contemporanea for February con- 
tains an appendix to the ‘* Cosas de Madrid ” of 
D. Chaulié, with curious anecdotes of lost and 
obsolete industries. Serrano Fatigati describes 
the physical condition of the two Castilles, 
remarking on the still remaining, but needless, 
feeling of insecurity, and on the tardy progress 
of agricultural improvement there. Tomas 
Escriche continues his essay on the reform of 
the “Segunda Ensefianza,” advocating fewer 
teachers with higher pay, and with less atten- 
tion to literary and more to scientific and prac- 
tical matters in the programme. OC. Benitez 
continues his narrative of his in ing journey 
with Lentz through Morocco and the Sahara. 
Alvarez Sereix concludes his well-written 
‘Recreations in Geographical Botany” with a 
description of Australasia, and a discussion on 
insect-eating plants. ‘‘El Romance de las 
Nieblas” is the title of a pleasing poem by 
J. Menéndez Pidal. 

In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for March, Manuel Danvila has added 
another to his valuable constitutional studies, 
‘*Nuevos datos escribir la Historia de las 
— de = ya poy - de Felipe ya 

e picture of the and corruption of the 
Procuradores, and their y sear a on an 
equally corrupt court, is a painful one. In the 
same number, Fernandez Duro distinguishes 
between the two Juans de la Torre engaged in 
the oe of Peru: the one, an extreme type 
of § loyalty and honour, condemning to 

his own son when he had revolted; the 
other, belonging to the baser class of military 
adventurers. Padre F. Fita gives a better text, 
with various readings, of the testament of 
Alphonso VIII. (Dec. 8, 1204), with important 
illustrative documents. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE GOTTINGEN PROFESSORSHIP. 


London : March 20, 1886. 

I see nothing in Prof. Zupitza’s letter in the 
AcaDEmyY of h 13 to make me modify my 
original statement. 

f. Zupitza is not satisfied with my with- 
drawal of the statement that he canvassed at 
Oxford on behalf of Prof. Napier. I must now 
say that I withdrew that statement, not because 
I in any way doubted. the information I 
received at Oxford, but simply in order to close 
a useless controversy, my present knowledge of 
the circumstances having convinced me that 
the result of the election would have been 
essentially the same under any circumstances. 

At the time of the election I had not this 
knowledge. So when Prof. Zupitza wrote to 
me contradicting mere rumours and conjectures 
about his supposed action in the matter, I 
could only resolve to wait till I had ascer- 
tained the truth. 

In his letter Prof. Zupitza said that he had 
not written to any of the electors; but I did 
not see that this statement was inconsistent 
with his having canvassed for Prof. Napier in 
the university generally. Henry SWEET. 








‘*OREW.” 
Banff, Alyth, N.B.: March 23, 1886. 

Mr. Skeat in his Etymological Dictionary 
gives the above word as having been from the 
first a naval term, and of Scandinavian origin ; 
but he notices the older spelling as ‘crue.’ 
To the best of my belief, the oldest instance of 
the use of the word that I have met with occurs 
A.D. 1455 in the Parliament Rolls (V. 297), 
where it is used of soldiers, and apparently in 
the French sense, as meaning an increase or 
extra force. Provision is there made for the 
wages of three hundred men “ ordeigned . . . 
for a Crue over the ordinary charge ” at Calais; 
and, again, lower down, we have “the wages 
of a quarter of a yere of th’ entree of the Capi- 
taigne and Crue abovesaid.” Can it be that 





from meaning an extra force the word came to 
mean generally a force or complement of men ? 

ile writing, I might call attention to one 
or two rare words that I have dredged up from 
the depths. 

(1) “ Lip3et,” with variants, “lyp3ete” and 
‘*lyp3et,” meaning a gate of some sort, as the 
passage runs thus: ‘ Fuit ibi una porta qua 
vocatur in lingua Anglicana lip3et, &c.” (£ulo- 
gium Historiarum, IIT. 224, a.p. 1356, the 
passage occurring in the account of the battle 
of eg owe A word 4 a taken A Ag 
parallel form of Lidgate or te, which, 
though best known te a euuhat tame, also 
ocours as denoting a gate or hurdle? (see 
—e Correspondence, Oamden Society, 


(2) A very curious word is ‘‘ Wondyrchoun” 
or ‘“ Wondirchoun” (Rot. Parlt. II. 369, a.p. 
1376-1377), which must have been used of a 
sort of trawl net, stated to have been invented 
about seven years before, and complained of, 
then as now, as being destructive to the “ spat” 
of oysters and mussels, 

(3) In the inventory of the jewels late of 
Henry V. I find “ung Lyntworme d’or ovec 
1 crois” (Rot. Parit. IV. 218). We have five 
other ‘‘ Lyntwormes’’ enumerated of silver and 
gold, one garnished with a sapphire and twelve 
pearls. It has been sug to me that lint- 
worm or lindworm must mean, as it does in 
modern German, the dragon. I have looked 
through a multitude of dictionaries and vocabu- 
laries a with Bosworth without finding 
the word. When did it fall out of use in 
England ? 

(4) In the same list I find “‘1 Galiwhistell 
d’or.” Is that a boatswain’s whistle ? 

J. H. Ramsay. 








THE HUNES AND THE HUNNS. 
South Hampstead: March 22, 1886. 

As Dr. Vigfusson mentions that he was not 
aware of Mone—whom I had referred to, to- 
gether with Giesebrecht—having already endea- 
voured, in 1830, to trace back the Siegfried 
tale to Armin, I think I may add that various 
attempts of historical explanation have been 
made since the time of Gottsched. German 
writers have sought to establish a connexion 
with the Batavian Civilis, the Burgundian 
Gundahar, the Ostro-Goth Theodorich, Hengest, 
the Austrasian Siegbert, the Pipins, Karl the 
Great and Witukind, and so forth. These 
hypotheses, together with that of Armin-Sieg- 
fried, are alluded to in not a few histories of 
German literature and encyclopaedic works of 
reference. 

With all due respect, I think that no number 
of “little stories,” which have no bearing upon 
the subject at issue, can help us in any way, 
however amusing they may be. I might point 
out that there are Danes and Danaians. ere 
are the Ugrian (Suomalainen) Finns of Finland ; 
and there are the Finns, Fianna, or Fenians, of 
Irish, Scottish, and Norse semi-mythical his- 
tory and saga, who were probably Teu- 
tonic Lochlanners from Norway and other 
Scandinavian countries. There is an Orange 
principality in French history, and the corre- 
sponding German princely house of Oranien or 

ranje, which, as well as the Orange party of 
Ireland, takes its name therefrom; and there 
are also the oranges we eat. There is Oran, 
the Algerian province, and there is Saint Oran. 
There are Angli who were punned into Angeli, 
with which non-existing bem our forefathers 
had nothing todo. There are the Russians whose 
name, as an originally Germanic one, Prof. 


- | Thomsen of Copenhagen has made out in his 


Oxford lectures; and there are the genuine 
Slav Russines, or Ruthenes, whose name no 
doubt arose otherwise. There are Turks, and 
there were Germanic Turkilings, the two words 
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having no connexion. Examples might easily 
be multiplied; but all this is beside the ques- 
tion. I only give these instances to show that 
there need no assumption of a “‘ duplicate 
trick,” or of a “‘ bad text,” in order to solve the 
Hunic riddle, 

In addition to the purely German Hunes, of 
whom Siegfried or Sigurd was one—who in the 
Edda, also, is a hero of the Lower Rhine—I 
might point to the Hunas in India, whom we 
know _ 
belonged to the twice-born or kingly warrior 
caste. They were a peo le manifestly not of 
Mengolian, but of ‘‘ Indo-Germanic,” Aryan, 
origin. There is some likelihood of their name 
being ancestrally the same as that of the Teu- 
tonic warrior-race called Hunas in Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Dr. Vigfusson, while referring to the fact 
that, in the Sigurd and Siegfried lays, — > | 
whatever is said of the great victory whic 
gave Armin his fame, yet oe to strengthen 
the Armin-Siegfried hypothesis by assuming 
that Armin’s real name was Siegfried; that 


Thusnelda’s real name was Grimhilda; and | po 


that Huna-land, the Hunes, &c., in the Edda, 
should be changed into ‘‘ Cheruscan” land, 
and the ‘‘ Cheruscans.” This is rather a 
strong procedure. In the pedi of the 
Cheruscan , house he = would, Sectried 
purpose of confirming the Armin-Siegfri 

theory, change the name of Sesithak into 
‘‘Segisdag.”” Yet, Seso or Suso is a good old 
German name, from which Sesenheim comes. 

Not wishing to overload your columns 
with a mass of evidence, I will only draw 
attention to the following facts : 

1. In North-western Germany, where the 
Hunsriick mountain lies, and where there are 
many Hunic place-names—such as Hunenborn, 
Huntheim, Hunoldstein—the tale of Sigurd or 
Siegfried, the ruler in Huna-land, is placed. 

2. In Northern Germany and the Nether- 
lands, prehistoric barrows and sacrificial stones 
are still called Hune-graves, Hune-beds, Hune- 
stones; and they are popularly assigned to a 
bygone warrior race. 

3. The Hunic name in the Edda—like the 
word ‘‘ Southern””—means Germans and Ger- 
many ; pars pro toto, 

4, From that same northern Germany came, 
according to Baeda, the Hunes, together with 
the Frisians, Rugians, Danes, Old Saxons, and 
Boructuars, all of whom helped in making 
England. England also, like Germany, is full 
of Hunic personal and place-names. Some of 
them have been pointed out in Haigh’s Anglo- 
Saxon Sagas. 

5. The Hunsings-—as Dr. Hyde Clarke men- 
tioned in ‘‘ Settlement of Britain ” (Transactions 
of the Royal Historical Society, vol. vii.)— 
appear in connexion with the Frisians. Hunic 
names crop up among them, as among the 
Frankish Hhin elanders. 


6. In the Eddic lays the purer heathen 
tradition of our national hero is so well pre- 
served, that they contain several points still 
found in the Volksbuch about Siegfried, which 
have disap in the more courtly, Chris- 
tianised, later Nibelungen-Lied. And in the 
Edda, Atli, the king in Huna-land on the 
Lower Rhine, sends his messengers to the 
Burgundians to lure them into his country for 
the purposes of the great Drama of Revenge; 
the whole taking place in Rhenish lands—not 
on the Danube. 

7. Our own old heroic stanza was still called, 
among the master-singers, the Hén, or Hunic 
metre. 

8. Anglo-Saxon poetry, such as the ‘“‘ Wan- 
derer’s Song” (not to speak of the Keltic saga, 


in which we find an echo of the reports about 
Hunic settlements in England) coincides with 
the clear, historical statement of Baeda—a 


m very ancient authors, and who/|y 


worth, Hunstanton, Huncote, Hungate, Huns- 
let, Hunwick, and a number of others tallying 
with kindred personal names. England and 
Germany show in both the fullest coincidence. 
I think enough has been said to show that our 
Norse brethren have preserved in the Edda a 
very valuable piece of collateral evidence for 
Baeda’s statement, and that the Icelandic text 
should not be thrown into the lumber-room of 
useless things. I have given elsewhere, some 
ears ago, the fuller proofs. Feeling, as I do, 
that Dr. Vigfusson is at one with the Brothers 
Grimm in respect for Germanic antiquity, I 
also, rather than argue with him, leave it to 
the reader to reflect upon the facts above 
stated. Karu BLIND. 








‘* ALDERWOMAN.” 

Highgate: March 31, 1886. 
In the course of a pretty large acquaintance 
with the records of guilds in England I do not 
remember once to have come upon the word 
‘‘ alderwoman,” nor indeed upon a gild com- 
sed wholly of women. If Morant is correct 
in his statement, there seems indeed no reason 
why such an unusual body should not be headed 
in the regular form by the officer who must 
bear the unusual name on account of her sex. 
The women members of other guilds were 
always ‘‘sustren” or “sisters.” The wives of 
aldermen (of the city wards) in York were styled 
sisters of the lady mayoress—‘‘ My Lady Mayres 
and her systers,”’ ‘‘ domine maiorisse et sororibus 
suis” (see Extracts from the Municipal Records 
of York, by Robert Davies, 1843, pp. 262-63, 
notes). L. TouLMIN SMITH. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mowpay, April5,5 p.m. London Institution: “ Patents,” 
by Mr. Xt. Shearman. 
8 p.m. _ Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture, 
“Tapestry Making and Embroidery,” I., by Mr. 


Alan 8. Cole, 
8 Aristotelian : ‘‘ Mind-Stuff in relation to 
Romanes. 


Prof. Gamgee. 

: “The Myth of 
Osiris ”” by . P. le Renouf; and 
“ Traditions of Supernatural Voices (Bath-kot),” by 
Dr. 8. Louis Ancient. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘Water Purification 
its Bi logins and Chemical Basis,” by Mr. Percy 
F. Fra 

8.30 p.m. Zoological: ‘‘Some Points in the 
Anatomy of Chauna chavaria,” by Mr. F. E. Bed- 


P™. ot Arts: * 
ings for Photographic Reproduction,” by Mr. J. 8. 
Hodson. 


8 p.m. Dialectical: “The Social Common- 
wealth,” by Mr. F. J. Wilson. 

‘oo Geol : “Glacial Shell-beds in 
British Columbia,” by Mr. G. W. Lamgine’ | a 
Lower Jaw of Machairudus from the Forest-Bed, 
Kessingland,” . 0. Backhouse; and ‘A Con- 
tribution to the of the Cetacea of the Nor- 
folk Forest-Bed,” by Mr. E. Tulley Newton. 

‘Taunengs, Apes 8,3 R* Royal Institution: ** Elec- 
tro-Ch try,” ILI., by Prof. Dewar. 

4p.m. Society for Preserving the Memorials of 
the Dead: “‘ Sculptured Memorials of ‘the Dead of 
Pre-Norman el a8 by the Rev. G. F. Browne ; and 
“The Church S83. Simon and Jude, Norwich, 
with special Reference to the Pettus Monuments 
and Inscriptions,” by Mr. A. J. Lacy. 

4.30 p.m. Royal 'e 

: “Asbestos and its 


Engineers : on, “ 

y means of Low Resistance Glow- 
. Alexander " 
enaeum : * Handwriting as an Index 

by Mr. H. Frith. 
ematical: **Some Results con- 


Math ul 
the Theory of Reciprocants,”’ by Mr. C. 


8p.m. Ath 
to Chavacter, 
.m. 

nected with 

Leudesdortf. 

8.30p.m. Antiq 

Fripay, April 9, 7.30. p.m. 
Meeting, “* Locomotive arriage-S) 

- used on the Caledonian way,” by Mr. Gilbert 


. Hunter, 
8pm. New S re: The Plays in which 


Civil Engineers: Students’ 
Engine- and C 


9 p.m. Royal Institution : “ New Applications 
of the Mechanical Properties of Cork +0 Arta,” 
by Mr. W. Anderson. 


SATURDAY, April 10, 3 p.m. Institution: *‘ Fuel 
and Smoke,” I., by Prof. O. 4 
8 p.m. Physical: “The of Diurnal 
Che of Ti ” by Prof. Bal. 
‘our 


tewart. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Electricity,” II., b: 
Prot. George Forbes. ty raged 








SCIENCE. 


Geology; Chemical, Physical and WStrati- 
graphical. By Joseph Prestwich. In 2 
vols, Vol. 1.—Chemical and Physical. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 
Tux publication of a systematic treatise by 
the Professor of Geology at Oxford is an event 
of some moment in the scientific world. It 
may be assumed at the outset that such a 
work will not be a mere reproduction of the 
hackneyed facts of the text-books, but will 
give us the matured opinions of an ac- 
knowledged master of the science. The 
ordinary facts and phenomena that make 
up the staple of geology must needs be 
resented to the student, or the book would 
ck completeness; but when the author 
comes to discuss their interpretation he is 
able to impress a marked individuality on the 
work. It is here that Prof. Prestwich’s 
volume stands out from among the long range 
of modern treatises. Almost every subject 
touched upon is treated suggestively, at in 
many cases with striking originality ; so that 
there is hardly a chapter in which the 
advanced student may not find abundant 
material for thought. 

The fundamental feature wherein this work 
differs from most other English treatises of 
recent date is traceable to the author’s avowed 
opposition to the views currently known as 
Uniformitarianism. Yet it must not for a 
moment be supposed that Prof. Prestwich’s 
volume is a reactionary work, ing us 
back to the teachings of the paroxysmal school. 
We feel justified in saying that no one 
oelieves more firmly than the Oxford pro- 
fessor in the necessity of explaining the past, 
wherever practicable, by an appeal to the pre- 
sent ; no one, we fancy, would more strongly 
condemn the policy of invoking unknown 


d. | agents for the explanation of geological pheno- 


mena, wienever a vera causa may be found in 
the existing economy of nature. But he 
holds that the chemical and physical forces, 
though in themselves partes as the uni- 
verse itself, have operated under varying 
conditions at different periods of the earth’s 
—— It is true the terrestrial activities 
actually at work are the same in kind as they 
have ever been; but they are not working 
with their former intensity. There has been, 
beyond doubt, a uniformity of causation 
throughout the ages, but this is not deemed 
to be inconsistent with much diversity of 
manifestation. Such, in brief, is the teaching 
of the book. 

To what extent we may admit this diver- 
sity of manifestation depends largely on the 
view we take as to how far the record of the 
rocks has registered the history of the earth. 
Assuming that our planet has cooled down 
from a molten condition—an assumption 
much strengthened by physical discoveries 
in recent years—it is obvious that there 
must have been a time, of enormous dura- 





Fletcher wrote with other Dramatists,” by Mr. R. 
Boyle. 





statement proved by place-names like Hun- 





tion, when the conditions of the earth’s 
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surface were vastly different from those which 
have ruled throughout historical time. The 
cosmogonist may speculate on the nature of 
the rocks formed by the consolidation of the 
surface of the molten spheroid; but surely 
no geologist is bold enough to say that he 
knows anything about these primitive pro- 
ducts. The oldest rocks he recognises are 
those of the Archaean period; but at what 
stage of the earth’s history were they formed ? 
To what extent had the earth coolod down in 
Archaean times ? 

It is evident, however, that the secular 
refrigeration of the earth must have given 
rise to a chain of consequences, more or less 
powerful, stretching throughout the geologic 
ages, and felt even in our own day. But 
when the student contemplates the imprint 
of a rain-drop or the gentle ripple-mark pre- 
served in Cambrian shales, he feels that, 
ancient as such rocks unquestionably are, they 
must have been formed under conditions not 
widely different from those of modern times. 
And from such considerations he is, perhaps, 
led to doubt whether, after all, that part of 
the geological record which he is able to 
decipher goes back sufficiently far to intro- 
duce us to a state of things much at variance 
with the order of to-day. Is it not, then, 
better to make a frank confession of ignorance, 
and admit that as geologists we know nothing 
of the forces which were at play in the early 
stages of the earth’s cooling ? 

Such an attitude of geological agnosticism 
does not command the sympathy of Prof. 
Prestwich. He believes that geological time, 
as represented by the stratified rocks, has 
witnessed vast mutations in the working of 
the terrestrial machinery. But most modern 
thinkers recognise a law of progress in the 
evolution of the earth; and, dismissing the 
opening chapters of its development, seek to 


explain its later phases by a system of modified 
uniformitarianism. The difference between 


Prof. Prestwich and many of his fellow- 
workers is simply that he tolerates modifica- 
tions of a wider kind than would be recognised 
in their creed. It may be that some geologists 
have carried their ideas of the uniformity of 
nature a trifle too far; and, if so, it is salu- 
tary to have the danger pointed out. But 
surely the advocates of an absolute invaria- 
pond in the earth’s activities must be very 


W. 

As an illustration of the author’s method 
of treatment, we may select his explanation 
of the origin of the Caiions of Colorado—a 
subject on which so much has been admirably 
written by the official geologists of the United 
States. Here we have to account for the 
formation of deep gorges running for hundreds 
of miles, with walls which in places are 
almost dicular. Most geologists see a 
sufficient cause for the origin of these chasms 
in the erosive action of the rivers that flow 
at the bottom of the ravines. It is just such 
a piece of work as might be done by fiuviatile 
agents, though it would require, in the case 
of such profound trenches, a vast stretch of 
time for its accomplishment. Prof. Prest- 
wich seeks to hasten the operation by 
assuming that when the strata, now caiion- 
cut, were originally upheaved they suffered 
rupture, and the s so formed became 
water-courses. It is true that the strata on 
opposite sides of the chasm generally corres- 








<a 


pond in character and position, whereas in a 
disturbed country they would probably be 
dislocated. But Prof. Prestwich viaiale us 
that a line of fracture is not necessarily a line 
of fault; there may be cracks without slips, 
disruption without displacement. Accustomed 
to the study of river-gravels, he is surprised 
that the sides of the caions, if worn down 
solely by the erosion of the streams, do not 
offer evidence of such denudation in the shape 
of fluviatile deposits. Nevertheless, he admits 
that ‘‘ prolonged water-action has been the 
one main agent” in determining the present 
features of the caiion country, and that the 
original rents in the rocks merely assisted the 
work and hastened its accomplishment. 

This illustration may, perhaps, be taken as 
typical of the author’s general method of treat- 
ment. Asan independent thinker, he refuses to 
let current views pass unchallenged ; and his 
suggestions generally reveal a suspicion that 
the tools which Nature employs to-day would 
hardly be adequate to the work of the past. 
Yet there is no desire to introduce terrestrial 
revolutions. In the case of the Colorado 
drainage the strictest subaérialist would 
probably not deny that the initial direction 
may have been determined by cracks pro- 
duced by earth movements; but he would 
regard these rents as quite a minor affair 
compared with the work of the rivers. Prof. 
Prestwich, on the other hand, is disposed to 
assign rather more value to the disturbance 
and less to the denudation. It is hence a 
question of degree rather than of difference. 

It is impossible, in this review, to offer an 
analysis of Prof. Prestwich’s valuable volume. 
But we may remark that the subject of hydro- 
geology is treated in a manner worthy of one 
who is so distinguished an authority on this 
topic, while the chapters on metamorphism 
and on vulcanicity contain an exposition of 
the author’s views made familiar to us by 
recent papers communicated to the Royal 
Society and the British Association. The 
origin of mineral veins and metalliferous 
deposits, and such minor matters as the pro- 
duction of joints and cleavage, are treated 
with greater fulness than is usual in geo- 
logical text-books. We may be permitted to 
suggest that in another edition the chapter on 
earthquakes may be rendered more complete 
by « reference to the important labours of the 
seismologists in Japan. 

Before dismissing the work attention should 
be called to the peculiar value of the illustra- 
tions. It is not merely that they are beauti- 
fully executed, but most of them are either 
original or taken from sources not readily 
accessible to the student. Stamped in gold 
on the cover of this handsome volume is a 
geological section showing the grand anti- 
cline of Mont Blanc, flanked by two minor 

clinal folds. May we not accept this sec- 
tion as a symbol of the teaching of the book 
itself? The severe uniformitarian is surely 
set thinking when he witnesses the colossal 
crumplings of the Alpine rocks, and perchance 
he may doubt whether he can find in any 
corner of his philosophy a key to the 
mechanics of such mountain-making. 

F. W. Ropwez. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“* BKOTIBHAVA.” 
Oxford: March 29, 1886. 

After ing Dr. Morris’s suggestive article 
on “‘Ekodibhava” in last week’s ACADEMY, 
I looked through my Buddhist slips, and found 
there a note that a MS. of the India Office 
Library reads Ekotibhava in the Lalita- 
Vistara, p. 439, 1. 5, and that the same reading 
occurs on p. 147, l. 8, instead of ek&bhi- 
bhava. Added to this, I find a query, ‘‘ Could 
it be for ekakotibhava?” Iam not certain 
whether this is my own conjecture, or whether 
some one else has suggested it before. Of 
course the meaning of eka koti andekakoti- 
bh&va would be clear. It would be the same 
asekigraandekigrabhiva. Ekagra 
occurs in the very first line of Manu, and is 
well explained there by vishaydntaravy4- 
kshiptakitta, “ concentrated, his mind not 
being di by any other objects.” Koti 
is used for the two ends of a bow, and par- 
ticularly in philosophical writings for the two 
alternatives of anargument. Ekakoti would, 
therefore, mean being absorbed in one view. 
I do not give much for ekoti in the Sata- 
pathabrihmana, explained as meaning 
‘*having the same course.” It looks to me 
like an attempt to explain a Bhasha word which 
had ceased to be intelligible. I agree with 
Dr. Morris that the explanation sent to Childers 
by his friend Subhiti is likewise very artificial. 
Schiefner’s explanation, too, which Dr. Morris 
does not mention, namely, that ekotibhiva 
represents ekfivali- or ekoli bhava, is not 
poo spy Dr. Morris proposes ek fvadhi- 
orekodhibhiva, which would give a good 
meaning, namely, ‘‘ absorbed in one limit,” if 
the transition of avadhi, the Gaina o hi, into 
o di, and, again, the representation of odi by 
Sanskrit 0¢i, could be supported by analogous 
cases. To take ekotias an irregular con- 
traction of ekakoti is, no doubt, unusual. 
It reminds us of “ mineralogy” instead of 
“‘mineralology.” But, unless something un- 
usual had happened, native commentators would 
probably have been less at a loss to account 
for this mysterious word. However, I only 
mention this derivation. I do not claim either 
the merit or the responsibility of it. 

F. Max MULLER. 








A BASQUE QUESTION, 


Senigallia: March 25, 1886, 

M. W. van Eys (see p. 205 of the ACADEMY 
of March 20), in quoting my first note at 
p. 652 of the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1882-3-4, part. iii., takes great care to 
suppress all the words of that note preceding 
those cited. To enable the readers of the 
ACADEMY to judge how far M. van Eys has 
succeeded in contradicting my assertions, I sub- 
join the verbal reprint of my note. 


‘* This very easy way of transforming the relative 
form into the conjunctive, by substituting Ja for n, 
does not in any respect prove, as M. van Eys 
asserts, that the verbal terminations of the past 
tenses suppress that consonant in virtue of a 
honetic law requiring that n should never be fol- 
owed by/orr. The fact is that in czuela and in 
nora the suffixes Ja and ra are appended to zue and 
no only, just as the suffix m is appended to the 
same words in zuen and non. In the } t tenses 
this final » is redundant, unless it indicates the 
relative form. Except in the latter case, it is not 
to be found either in the Southern High-Navarrese 
dialect in general, or in the Aezcoan (a subdialect 
of Western Low-Navarrese), as I have been the 
first to prove at p. xxiv. of my ‘‘ Verb,’’ when 
speaking of redundant letters. In non we have 
only the inessive case-suffix of the pronoun no, 
synonym of nor ‘ who,’ which exists in the Western 


Low-Navarrese dialect. Besides, one cannot be 


via om if the theme no, which is always personal 


when employed with the non-local case-suffixes, 
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may cease to be such and become adverbial or 
local when the latter affect it. It is then that no 
or nor, nok or nork, noren, nori, norzaz emg ‘ who, 
who (active), of whom, to whom, by whom,’ while 
1. nongo or nonko; 2. non; 3. nora or norat ; 4. non- 
dik or nontik express ‘1. of what place (Latin 
cujas) ; 2. where (ubi) ; 3. whither (quo) ; 4. whence 
(unde), by what place (qua).’ As to nongo and 
nondik, they are certainly formed by non and not b 
no,in the same way as ‘ donde,’ which in Spani 
signifies ‘where’ (ubi), is, as to its form, nothing 
but the Latin ‘de unde,’ and yet the preposition 
‘de’ which it contains does not prevent its serving 
as a theme for receiving other prepositions, as in 
de donde ‘of what place’ (cujas), adonde ‘whither’ 
(quo), por donde ‘ by what place’ (qua). The Ostiak 
language seems also to be able to add two case- 
suffixes, as in xattiven ‘ to-day,’ formed of xat¢ ‘ sun,’ 
wet ablative suffix, and ma (ne) inessive suffix. 

* As to zuela, etc., it is much more natural to 
admit that the suffix is simply added to the verbal 
terminations without the final , such as are still 
found in a large part of the 4 country, than 
to imagine a law traversed by the most palpable 
facts. Indeed, it is not by suppressing the » that 
Basque finds means to unite /a and ra to words 
ending with this nasal, but by inserting a euphonic 
vowel, as in onera ‘ to the good,’ Jrunera ‘ to Irun,’ 
lanera ‘to the work.’ As to verbs, can it happen 
that M. van Eys is not aware that the numerous 
feminine verbal terminations, such as dun, dezaken, 
natn, natzain, etc., ‘he has it, he will be able to 
have it, thou hast me, I am to thee,’ have as con- 
junctive forms dunala, dezakenala, naunala, nat- 
zainala, and not dula, dezakela, naula, natzaila ?”” 


Now, is it true that M. van Eys has always 
asserted that the verbal terminations, which he 
prefers calling ‘‘flexions,” of the past tenses 
suppress the n in virtue of a phonetic law re- 

wiring that this consonant should never be 
followed by 7 or r? If so, do not dunala, 
dezakenala, and the ‘“‘numerous” (I maintain 
this expression) feminine verbal terminations 
which he prefers calling ‘‘ flexions followed by 
the conjunction Ja,” confirm my assertion that 
n may perfectly well not be suppressed before 
1? To ro me to quote an example where 
n is followed by 7 amounts to the same thing as 
to defy me to quote an example which I have 
never asserted to exist. If M. van Eys, in his 
Grammar, directly or indirectly, corrects his 
previous statement about the impossibility of 
not suppressing n before /, this only shows that 
he has recognised his error, my objection to his 
opinion going as far back as 1876, as may be 
seen at p. 9 of my Remarques sur plusieurs asser- 
tions de M. Abel Hovelacque, etc., concernant la 
langue basque (Londres, 1876). 
ming to another subject, the relation be- 

tween the form of the pronouns and that of the 
local adverbs is a fact too well observed and 
admitted by linguists to be insisted upon: and 
so are the instances, even in languages of ve: 
different types, of two casual suffixes preced 
by the same theme. 

With regard to what M. van Eys calls “a 
slip of the pen,” if he would adopt the habit of 
reading the works of others, he would perceive 
that the existence of the double future was 
ascertained by me in 1869 (see note 9 of the 
VIIth and note 3 of the Preli 
Table of my ‘‘ Verb’’), viz., ten years before his 
work appeared—a circumstance which makes 
the expression “a slip of the pen” apply 
entirely to him and not to me. 

I take this ——_ of repeating to M. 
van Kys that he ought to consider, as I do 
myself, time spent on such objections as those 
he makes to my note to be quite lost for science. 

L.-L. BONAPARTE. 








RUSSIAN LOAN-WORDS IN GERMAN. 
Oxford. 
wan Kluge Re his he praia Pamniet, 
Orterbuch, omitted to append a speci 
index of the few Slavonic words i Be ga 
German, I think it may be not without interest 





to publish a brief list of Slavonic, chiefly Rus- 
sian, loan-words I began to collect some years 
ago. It must be noted, however, that this list 
does not claim to be exhaustive; nor am I 
quite certain, on the other hand, whether some 
of these words may not rather be German loan- 
words in Russian, or be due, originally, to a 
common Indo-European source. 

The loan-words I subjoin occur, for the 

ter part,.both in Russian and in Old- or 
Chure -Slavonic, as contained in the Diction- 
naire abrégé de six langues Slaves, edited by 
Prof. Miklosich, and recently printed at Vienna. 

(1) Russian Granitsa =German Grenze or 
Grénze (frontier). This Russian word, accord- 
ing to Miklosich, is found already in Old- 
Slavonic as well as in Bulgarian and Servian, 
and corresponds with Bohemian hranice and 
Polish granica. (2) Russian and Old-Slavonic 
Tolmaéch’ = German Dolmetsch or Dolmetscher 
(interpreter), Bulgarian tolmdch, Servian 
tumach, Bohemian tlumoc-nik, Polish tlémacz. 
(3) Russian and Old-Slavonic Pechét = German 
Petschaft (sealing-stamp). Bulgarian and Ser- 
vian have the same form as in Russian = 
Bohemian pecet. The insertion of f in the 
German Petschaft is sufficiently explained, 
according to Kluge, by an erroneous connexion 
with German Schaft. (4) Russian Droshki 
P = German Droschie (a four-wheel carriage). 

his Russian word is not found in Old-Slavonic, 
but it is found in Bulgarian and Bohemian. It 
is the Polish doréz’ka. (5) Russian and Bul- 
garian Koliéska=German Kalesche (a four- 
wheel carriage). (6) Russian and Old-Slavonic 
Bich = German Peitsche (whip). This is a 
ue Slavonic word, which shows the same 
orm in Bulgarian, Servian, Bohemian, and 
Polish as in Russian and Old-Slavonic. (7) 
Russian Knut’= German Knute (knout). This 
does not seem to be in common use among the 
other Slavonic lan , where it is partly 
replaced by (8) Polish Karbacz = German Kar- 
batsche (whip) = Bohemian karabdét. (9) Rus- 
sian Step = nm and English Steppe. (10) 
Russian and Old-Slavonic Sébo] = German 
Zobel (sable). This Russian word occurs alike 
in ay as Bohemian, and Polish. 

To these ten loan-words, which are evidently 
borrowed from a Slavonic source, I may add a 
few words which are probably of a common 
Aryan origin: (11) Russian and Old-Slavonic 
Plug’ = German Pflug (see Prof. Skeat’s remark 
8.v. plough”). {12) Russian and Old-Slavonic 
Rabéta (labour of a “‘ Rab” or serf) = German 
Arbeit. (13) Russian and Old-Slavonic Smert 
(death) = German Schmerz (pain). (14) Rus- 
sian and Old-Slavonic Zits‘—German Ant- 
litz (face). (15) Russian and Old-Slavonic 
Snieg’ = German Schnee (snow). (16) Russian 
Khélod and Old-Slavonic Khlad= German 
Kalt (cold), the root of which, as Prof. Skeat 
and Kluge point out, coincides with that of 
Latin gelu. 

Slavonic words of a common Aryan origin, 
like those above quoted, could be easily multi- 
ay but they do not fall within the proper 
imit of this letter. H. Kress. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A VOLUME on the Mineral Resources of the 
United States for the Years 1883 and 1884, issued 
by the United States Geological Survey, has 
recently reacbed us from Washington. This 
volume, en by Mr. Albert Williams, jun., 
the chief of the Department of Mining Statistics, 
is the second of the series which commenced in 
1882. It is, however, by no means a reprint of 
the preceding volume; for, although certain 
parts are reproduced, much of the descriptive 
matter is entirely new. The scope of the 
work, as indicated by its title, is much more 


statistics. Mr. Williams’s volume forms indeed 
a valuable repertory of information on the 
extent and distribution of the mineral wealth 
of the United States. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Two Italian professors, Dr. Luigi Ceci, of 
Milan, and Dr. Giacomo Cortese, of Rome, pro- 
pose to found a philological review, to appear 
monthly, at the subscription price of 15 lire a 
year. of. Ceci will undertake the general 
management, together with all that relates to 
en licell aodiie wah dae. ee 
concern hi specially wi ottology. 

title of the proposed review is Secon Padlens 
di Filologia e Linguistica Classica. It will be 
published at 7, Via Solferino, Milan. 

THE occurrence of non-Arabic words in the 
Koran is well known, and has arrested the 
attention of probably every scholar who has 
busied himself with the elucidation of Koranic 
questions. A useful contribution to the subject 
has been published by Dr. R. Dvorak, a privat- 
docent of Oriental in the Imperi 
University of Prague (Wien: Gerold’s Sohn), 
entitled Ueber die Fremdwérter im Korén. Some 
orthodox Muslim writers, it is true, deny that 
there are any such words, as, ¢.g., Esh-Shafi'i and 
‘Ubaida, who reject the suggestion as a pro- 
fane thing. But it is admitted by others, as 
Abu Maisara el Kadi Taj-ud-din, and above all 
Sajati, to whose immense learning, love of 
truth, and sound judgment Néldeke has borne 
witness. The tendency of Mobammedan 
writers is to assume that all words in the 
Koran are, ipso facto, pure Arabic, and the onus 
of proof of the.contrary rests with those who 
challenge the correctness of the common view. 
Nevertheless Sajati affirms that the number of 
‘loan words is more than a hundred. Dr. 
Dvorak—after thirty-two of introduction 
—subjects ten of dhesotontelll nvedtigation, viz,, 


the words (1) Azaru, (2) istabrakun, (3) ba'trun, 
(4) jibtein, (5) hittalun, (6) hawérriyéna, (7 
dindrun, (8) sundusun, (9) kistdsun, and (10 
makdlidu. Of this list, Dvorak concludes that 
(5) is really pure Arabic ; (1), as Eusebius says, 
is the Greek form of the Hebrew name of 
Abraham’s father Terah (but cf. Sale’s note in 
loc.) ; (3) is from the Hebrew of Genesis xlv. 17 ; 
7) is Greek; (8) Greek, through the Persian ; 
9) Greek, perhaps through the Syriac; (2) and 
10) are Persian; (4) Perhaps, (6) certainly, 
from the Ethiopic. e occurrence of the 
latter in the Koran is a striking bit of historical 
evidence. 

THE Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (No. 
13) has a most favourable review, by Dr. Rénsch, 
of the Oxford Studia Biblica. Prof. (now 
Bishop) Wordsworth’s paper on 8. James is 
discussed at some length. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Royat Asiatic Soctery.—(Monday, March 15.) 


Cot. Yuiz, President, in the Chair.—After an 
introductory notice by the President, a letter was 
read from Capt. the Hon. M. G. Talbot on a 
recent visit he paid to the rock-cut caves of 
Bamian in Northern Afghanistan. Of the sculp- 
tured figures, regarding which so much has been 
written and conjectured, he mentions five: one, @ 
male, 173 feet high; one, a female, 120 feet; a 
smaller figure, estimated at 50 or 60 feet—of which 
but little remains; a figure in a niche 
about 25 or 30 feet high ; and one standing figure, 
which he was unable to see. There are paintings 


on the roofs of the niches of the two first of these. 
Both are hewn out of the conglomerate rock ; but 
the finishing, drapery, &c., were added by the 


application of stucco. No : of the sleeping 
Buddha was found.—Mr. W. ‘Bimpeon, to whom 





extended than that of most reports on mineral 


| Capt. Talbot's letter was addressed, then read 
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eee ss tds en tee bela ym enter- 
i details on the hei an ce 
of the i as well as on the architectural 
features of the niches and caves.—He was followed 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, who, after referring to former 
theories and writings as to the origin of the Bamian 
idols, stated his own views and impressions regard- 
ing them.—Further remarks were made by Mr. 
ys Rae Morgan, and one or two other gentlemen 
present.—The President, on moving a vote of 
thanks to Capt. Talbot and Mr. Sim; for the 

read, referred to the enhanced value these 
fad derived from the interesting exposition called 
forth from Sir H. Rawlinson. 


Socrery or Antiquantes.—(Thursday, Mareh 18.) 


Tus President in the chair.—A paper written by 
M. Gaillard was read describing a manufactory of 
flint implements found at Beg-er-Goalenhec, on 
the Bay of Quiberon. The flints used were not found 
in the immediate neighbourhood, but had been 
conveyed thither from distant s. Theskeleton 
of the manufacturer was found on the spot.—Mr. 
Brooking Rowe exhibited a silver caudle cup 
ornamented with a lion and unicorn, anda metal 
boss, or badge, with the letters P. M., and the 
words ‘‘Nul aultre.”—Mr. Hilton exhibited’ and 
presented two tiles from Chichester Cathedral, of 
the fourteenth century, ornamented with a fleur-de- 
lis and a quaterfoil.—Mr. Maw exhibited a dark 

lass bottle found built into the wall of W enleck 


bbey, the shape one common in the 
seventeenth century; and also a y Sicilian 
er to keep 


water jug, with an ornamental 

out insects.— Archdeacon Pownall exhibited a 

medal o Fens Teel containing his arms and 

age het the University of Dillingen—a pelican in 
er . 


PutLoLocicaL Socrety.—(Friday, March 19.) 


Pror. Sxxat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. Whit- 
ley Stokes read a pa on “The Old-Breton 
Glosses at Orléans.’’ ese glosses were discovered 
sa 1877 > late =; hy = oe faneee 
earning nerosit; . Stokes w: acknow- 
l ) in 7 igen S. of the tenth or eleventh 
century, rved in the library of Orléans, and 
num 193. The ehief contents of this codex 
are the three collections of Irish canons published 
by Wasserschleben in his Die irische Kanonen- 
sammlung (Leipzig: 1885). The glosses are 324 in 
number ; but of these no less than 109 are only 
the beginnings of the words intended by the 
glosser. These 109 abbreviations do not, of course, 
add much to our knowledge of Old-Breton ; but 
the ining 215 glosses are valuable not only 
from the lexicographer’s point of view, but the 
’s. They were published from Mr. 

radshaw’s transcript in Kuhn’s Zitschrift, xxvi. 
425-497. They have since been printed, with some 
additions and corrections, by Prof. Loth, of Rennes, 
in his Vocabulaire Vieux-Breton (Paris : 1884), where 
they are mixed up with Old- Welsh and Old-Cornish. 
M. Loth’s additional glosses are deric, fol. 40 (gl. 
dictor mortis erat) and tinsot, fol. 52 (gl. sparsit). 
Of these, the formeris a mere misreading of the Latin 
clericus, and the latter is probably a lar error. 
He corrects Mr. Bradshaw’s readings in the follow- 
ing instances: 31, adinosoi (gl. inrogauerit macu- 
lam), leg. admosoi ; 51, gurlimnn (gl. diliniti), leg. 
gurlimun ; 60, arimnot (gl. functus est), leg. arimrot ; 
72, incoint (gl. quesitus), leg. incorit; 76, eriolim 
(gi. editui) leg. ercolim ; 132, of dored (gl. indago), 
leg. of lored (following traces, ¢f. Irish Jorg, 
“track’?); 138, muntul (gi. lenticulam), leg. 
muneul, @ ‘‘slender-necked”? vessel; 194, straal 
(gl. calamidis, i.e. chlamydis), leg. strau/, borrowed 
from Lat. stragulum; 210, dbliniun (gl. tebefacti, 
i.e. tabefacti), og. blinion and a glana; 
220, gur clut erdirh (gi. mali euidentis), leg. gurclut 
erderh; 221, docordomni (gi. arcemus), leg. docon- 
domni ; 239, eindrit (gl. theoricam), leg. emdrit. 
M. Loth’s commentary on the Orléans glosses is 
ly taken from that in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift ; but 

he has added some explanations which are both 
hew and true. For instance: 19, co-guenou (gl. 
indegena) is not a plural, but a derivative in avo, 
cognate with the fine “family’’ of the Irish 
Prehon laws, and with Anglo-Saxon wine (friend) ; 
93, testoner (gl. inebitabili) is = tu-es-doner, “‘ qu’on 
ne peut éviter’’ (donet venire). The guod-, gud-, 
im 201, guodees (gl. hodio habentes), 126, gudcoguod 





(gl. reprehendi), and 206, iol (gl. erudiens), is 
equal the two prepositio porines guo (Irish fo, 
Greek iwo) and od (—Sanskrit ud, Greek vd in 
borepos = Sanskrit uttara, Teutonic ut), which we 
alo find in Old- Irish fécre (announcing)=fo-od-gare. 
In support of the connexion (Kuhn’s Zitschrift, 
xxvi. 471) of guiliat (gl. tonsa) with Latin vello, 
M. Lot informs us that the Bretons still say, not 
‘* couper la barbe, mais l’arracher’’ (Jemel ar barv). 
On the other hand his connexion of danwes ‘‘ sow’’ 
(the fem. of baxnw = Ir. bandh), which ‘he writes 
ban-wes, with the Ir. feis is wrong; and he has 
fallen into other mistakes owing to misplaced 
confidence in O’Reilly’s Irish Dictionary. Mr. 
Stokes concluded by Mego J out the desirability 
of publishing a definitive edition of the Old Breton 
glosses, mr ony | three or four unprinted ones 
to be found in the Oottonian MS. Otho E. xiii. 
—Mr. Hensleigh Mle ge: read a paper on the 
derivation of cad, lut or lither, and ted. He 
contested Prof. Skeat’s drawing the offensive cad 
from the inoffensive Scotch caddie, a ‘‘ golf-boy, an 
attendant,’’ and iraced it to the a = og quad, 
qued, Phase | evil spirit, demon.” Luther, lither, 
‘bad, pestilent,’’ he connected with Breton loudour, 
“ disgusting, dirty,’’ louz, ‘‘impure, infamous,’ 
also a name for the stinking badger. Zed was 
rather to be com with German zetten, ‘‘to 
spread hay and flax,’’ than with Icelandic ¢eSja, 
“to spread manure,” a3, “‘ manure,’ and tada, 
“hay.’? The root was onomatopeic, an imitation 
of the sound of small substances dropping; in 
Swiss, za@ttern, ‘‘to sound like a violent shower on 
a hard surface’’; Bavarian zetten, ‘‘to let fall, 
drop; ted, hay or flax.” 


ARISTOTELIAN.—(Monday, March 22.) 


Suapwortu H. Honeson, Ese., President, in the 
Chair.—A was read by Mr. A. F. Lake on 
Kant’s « Digtectic of Pure Practical Reason.’’ 
Objecting to Kant’s doctrine of freedom that it 
was merely formal, he ted out that Kant’s 
postulate of the immortality of the soul involved a 
continuity of existence in a sensible world. Since 
from our sensible conditions arise all the impedi- 
ments which prevent our realising the suwmmum 
bonum, if we remove these conditions, the need for 
immortality is gone. He also failed to see that 
Kant’s postulates of God, freedom and immortal- 
ity, were more firmly established by the practical 
than by the speculative use of reason. A discus- 
sion followed. 





FINE ART. 
GREAT E of Pl ings, Chi * 
all SALE of PICTURES, at oo prices (Engravings, Chromos 


. iy ne about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit. Very suitable for ristmas presents.— 
Geo. Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








Ghiberti et son Ecole. ‘Par Charles Perkins. 
(Paris: Rouam.) 


Tats new work, by the able author of Jtalian 
Sculptors, Tuscan Sculptors, and the Hand- 
book to Italian Sculpture, will certainly be 
welcomed by all who are interested in the 
wide subject of art in Italy. It is a carefully 
written monograph on one of the foremost 
figures of the fifteenth century, and contains 
a great deal that has hitherto been unknown 
about Ghiberti’s private life and the dates at 
which his various works were executed. 
Strange to say Ghiberti, or to give him 
his family name, Lorenzo di Cione di Ser 
Bonaccorso, appears first on the scene as a 
painter, when, in the year 1400, at the age 
of twenty-two, he visited Rimini in company 
with an unnamed Florentine artist as his 
assistant in painting a series of frescoes in 
the hall of the ducal palace for the then 
reigning Prince Carlo Malatesta. These pic- 
tures no longer exist; and the only examples 
now known of Ghiberti’s skill in this line of 
art are stained glass windows in the tribune 
of the Florentine Duomo and in Arezzo 
Cathedral, for which Ghiberti made coloured 





cartoons. Italy was at all times but little 
skilled in glass painting, and the actual 
execution of these beautiful windows was 
entrusted to a native of Lubeck, who was 
invited to Florence to teach the difficult pro- 
cesses of enamel painting and firing the glass. 

In 1402 took place the celebrated competi- 
tion for the commission of modelling and 
casting the second doors of the Florentine 
Baptistery. Besides Ghiberti there were six 
other candidates for the work, among them 
the celebrated Jacopo della Quercia of Siena 
and the Florentine Brunelleschi. To each 
competitor four pieces of bronze were given, 
and it was arranged that they should all cast 
one sample relief of the same subject—the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Ghiberti’s relief was 
unanimously adjudged to be the best even by 
his rivals. It is now in the Bargello at 
Florence, and by it is Brunelleschi’s sample 
relief, which, as Mr. Perkins points out, is 
not only inferior to that by Ghiberti in grace 
of composition, but seems to shows inferior 
technical skill, being made up of several bits 
braized together, while Ghiberti’s is a perfect 
casting in one piece. It should, however, be 
observed that as an architectural composition 
Brunelleschi’s relief is by far the best, and 
fills the space within the framing far better than 
Ghiberti’s figures do. In this way Ghiberti 
entered upon the great work of his life, 
the second and, afterwards, the third doors 
of the Baptistery, on which he spent from 
first to last exactly fifty years of almost 
incessant labour—a thing without parallel as 
far as we know in the whole history of art, 
that almost the whole working life of a great 
artist should have been devoted to the execu- 
tion of what was practically one great 
achievement. The first contract made with 
Ghiberti in 1403 for the second door—count- 
ing the older one of Andrea Pisano as the 
first-—bound him to supply three reliefs a 
year; but as Ghiberti failed to work at this 
rate, a second contract was drawn out in 
1407, in which he was bound to undertake 
no other commissions, except by permission 
of the corporation, and to work full hours on 
every non-festa; for this he was to receive 
200 gold florins a year, deducting the wage 
for the time, if any, during which he failed 
to work on the door. He was also provided 
with a number of assistants, chosen by him- 
self, nineteen in all, among whose names 
occurs those of Donatello, and the well- 
known painters Paolo Uccello and Benozzo 
Gozzoli. In later years he was also assisted 
by Antonio Pollaiuolo, but that was only in 
the frame added by him round An 
Pisano’s door. In order to prevent Ghiberti 
from leaving too much to his assistants, the 
contract stipulated that the wax models should 
be wholly by his own hand, as well as the 
greater part of the final tooling on the bronze, 
especially the hair and the nude parts of the 
figures. Little retouching, however, can 
have been required on such perfect cire perdue 
castings as were those of Ghiberti, whose 
technical skill in the treatment of cast bronze 
has never been surpassed. 

This second baptistery door was at length 
completed, gilt, and set in its place on April 
19, 1424, after twenty-two years’ labour. 
Its design is too well known to need 
description. Suffice it to say that its reliefs, 


the four evangelists, the four doctors, and 
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twenty scenes from the New Testament, are 
all thoroughly sculpturesque in style, and 
show the strong influence exerted on Ghi- 
berti’s mind by the presence of the earlier 
door of Andrea Pisano. The whole is care- 
fully described by Mr. Perkins, who has, 
however, entirely mistaken the subject of 
one of the reliefs (No. xx.), which he calls 
“ Les Saintes Femmes au Tombeau du Christ.” 
It really represents the descent of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, the subject 
being treated in the conventional mediaeval 
way which often occurs in illuminated MSS. 
The Virgin and the apostles are represented 
in an upper room, where they were assembled 
for fear of the Jews, a number of whom are 
trying to break in the door. The appellation, 
‘* Les Saintes Femmes,” applied to this group, 
is especially unsuitable, as they consist wholly 
of men. 

Luckily, the Corporation did not keep 
Ghiberti strictly to the contract-clause which 
prevented his taking other work. While 
engaged on this second door, he executed for 
various trade guilds the statues of St. John 
the Baptist, St. Matthew, and St. Stephen, 
which still exist outside the church of Or 
San Michele. The first of these is a very 
poor work, the second and third are pro- 
gressive improvements. The statue of St. 
Matthew is interesting as showing Ghiberti’s 
careful study of antique sculpture. It much 
resembles in general design and treatment of 
the drapery the noble portrait statue at 
Naples called that of Aeschines. Another 
parergon, executed between 1424 and 1427, 
was part of the font in the Sienese Bap- 
tistery—two very beautiful reliefs of the 
baptism of Christ and St. John before Herod. 
The female spectators in the first of these are 
figures of extraordinary grace in their pose 
and in the lines of their drapery. 

Ghiberti’s earliest training appears to have 
been chiefly in goldsmith’s work, like so many 
of the great artists of the fifteenth century, 
and to this is no doubt partly due the ex- 
quisite finish and minute delicacy of all his 
bronze work. In his own memoir he describes 
with much minuteness a gold mitre and a 
morse (cope-brooch) made for Pope Martin V. 
during his stay in Florence, and another 
magnificent mitre of gold and jewels made 
for Eugenius IV. These elaborate pieces of 
gold-work were covered with minute statuettes 
and reliefs, and must have been objects of ex- 
traordinary beauty. Unhappily they perished, 
probably with the rest of the papal gold 
treasures which Benvenuto Cellini was ordered 
to break up by Clement VII. during the siege 
of Rome in 1527. On the whole, however, 
the works of Ghiberti have survived to the 
present day in a very remarkable way, pro- 
bably in a greater proportion than those of 
any other artist. Ghiberti also describes a 
gold ring in the form of a dragon made for 
Giovanni de’ Medici to hold a beautiful 
antique engraved gem. It is an amusing 
instance of the limited archaeological know- 
ledge of the day that Ghiberti remarks that 
this gem was probably engraved by Pyrgoteles 
or Polycletus. What knowledge Ghiberti had 


of Greek antiquities appears from his Com- 
mentary to have been almost wholly derived 
from Pliny’s Historia Naturalis. 

The commission for the third and last 
baptistery door was given by the Merchants’ 





Guild in January 1424. It was finished in 
1452, scarcely three years before Ghiberti’s 
death at the age of 77. Its greater magnifi- 
cence, pictorial treatment, and inferior sculp- 
turesque breadth make it a striking contrast 
to Ghiberti’s earlier door. In the later one 
all the influence of Andrea Pisano is com- 
pletely thrown aside; and it is interesting to 
note that Ghiberti was, as it were, invited to 
break loose from the earlier traditions by the 
words of the merchants’ commission, which 
expressly says that he is to work with full 
liberty of design. The one fault of this 
otherwise almost perfect work is the variety 
of planes introduced into the large reliefs, 
and the strong effects of perspective in the 
backgrounds, especially those in which build- 
ings are represented. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Paolo Uccello’s influence con- 
tributed largely to this somewhat needless 
display of a knowledge of perspective—a 
science which, when rediscovered in Italy at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, had 
an extraordinary attraction for many of the 
greatest artists, and especially, as Vasari says, 
for Paoio Uccello. 

An almost incredible amount of work is 
concentrated into these wonderful doors. 
Besides the ten large reliefs with Old Testa- 
ment scenes, some of which contain over a 
hundred figures, the framing of the doors is 
enriched with twenty-four statuettes and 
twenty-eight busts, each finished like a cameo 
brooch. Nothing could exceed the realistic 
beauty and minute delicacy of the {reliefs on 
the architrave, modelled almost in the round 
with fruit, flowers, birds and animals. Time, 
labour and skill are all lavished on this door 
to a degree probably not equalled in any 
other single work of art, and in a way which 
would be quite impossible under any other 
conditions than those under which Ghiberti 
lived and laboured. 

One of Ghiberti’s most beautiful works still 
exists in the Florentine Duomo. This is the 
bronze shrine of 8. Zenobius, a long coffer, 
with, on the front, a large relief with many 
figures representing the miracle of the 
resurrection of a child performed by the 
saint, and on the ends smaller reliefs of two 
other similar miracles. On the back is an 
inscription within a wreath held by six 
angels of wonderful beauty, with draperies 
floating in folds of the most finished grace in 
every line and curve. This shrine was 
ordered in the year 1439, and Ghiberti signed 
a contract to complete it in ten months; in 
spite of which it was not really finished till 
1446—a not unreasonable time considering 
how elaborate and minute its work is. At 
the time of Ghiberti’s death in 1455, he was 
at work on the architrave reliefs, which were 
to be added round Andrea Pisano’s bronze 
door; in these he was assisted by his son 
Vittorio and the goldsmith painter, Antonio 
Pollaiuolo. It was completed by Vittorio 
after his father’s death. 

Mr. Perkins’s work is copiously illustrated 
with photographs printed by some mechanical 
process. Those, to a large scale, are fairly 
successful, but the others are not as distinct 
as might be wished. Still, on the whole, 
they give a not inaccurate general notion of 
the subjects. 

Much additional value is given to this work 
by the translation into French of the most 





important parts of Ghiberti’s Commentary 
taken from a fifteenth-century MS. in the 
Magliabecchiana library at Florence. This 
most interesting work consists of three —_- 
The first is mainly a summary of what Pliny 
says about ancient art in his Historia Natu- 
ralis; Mr. Perkins omits this as being of 
little interest. The second part contains a 
valuable account of the early painters of 
Tuscany, beginning with Cimabue, and in 
some respects is more accurate than Vasari’s 
Vite. Ghiberti, for example, rightly says 
that Cimabue and Duccio of Siena worked in 
the Byzantine style, and that Giotto was the 
first to emancipate himself from the traditional 
methods of Greek painting. It is interesting 
to find that Ghiberti fully realised Giotto’s 
extraordinary talents as a painter, and he 
speaks with much enthusiasm of other early 
masters, such as Taddeo Gaddi,- Berna and 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti of Siena, and others. 
According to Ghiberti, though all the reliefs 
on the Campanile at Florence were designed 
by Giotto, only two were actually carved by 
him. As might be expected, Ghiberti highly 
appreciated the glories of Orcagna’s tabernacle 
in Or San Michele. Perhaps the most inte- 
resting part of these ‘‘ commentaries” is the 
autobiography and description of Ghiberti’s 
own works. He mentions that the second 
door of the baptistery cost altogether 20,000 
florins, equal to double as many pounds of 
modern money. He also records with evident 
pride that for eighteen years he was associated 
with Brunelleschi in building the tribune of 
the Florentine Duomo, which, by the way, 
he in some places calls by its former name of 
Santa Reparata. He, however, says nothing 
of his failure in the matter of the dome, 
which was not built until Brunelleschi in 
1443 was made sole architect, unhampered by 
any partner. 

Mr. Perkins, in the body of the work, 
p. 47 seq., gives an interesting account of the 
relations between Ghiberti and Brunelleschi 
in that matter, which show that the former 
did little or nothing to earn his salary of 
three florins a month as joint architect, and 
was, in fact, only a hindrance to his partner, 
Brunelleschi. A very interesting account 
given by Ghiberti of the antique statues 
which were found in his time shows that 
much appreciation of classic art existed early 
in the fifteenth century, and even before. 
He mentions one fine statue, which he knew 
only from a drawing of it made by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti. 

The last part of the Commentary, which 
deals with architecture, is of less interest, 
being taken mostly from Vitruvius; but his 
preface on what an architect ought to know 
is curious as showing how many-sided an 
artist was expected to be in those days, and 
may be commended to the consideration of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
An architect, he says, must be a scholar, a 
good draughtsman, intelligent, he must 
understand geometry, history, music, medi- 
cine, and astrology. Mathematics and phil- 
osophy will make him a finished man. 
Withal, he must not be arrogant, but faith- 
ful, and not covetous, lest he take bribes. 

This hitherto unpublished Commentary 
contains so much valuable matter that one 
cannot but regret that it is not printed in full 
and that the original text is not given by the 
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side of the French translation. Even as it 
is, it gives a very exceptional interest to Mr. 


Perkins’s monograph. 


J. Henry Mippieron. 








MRS. ALLINGHAM’S DRAWINGS. 


In the next room to that in which the works of 
Mr. Holman Hunt are now hanging at the Fine 
Art Society’s Galleries in Bond Street is a 
charming collection of drawings by Mrs. Alling- 
ham. . Allingham is one of those happy 
artists who have found, yoy without 
seeking, their true road, and have not been 
tempted to stray beyond it. She is the poet of 
the cottage home. How lovingly she paints 
the wallflowers and daisies in humble gardens, 
and the enamelled meadows which surround 
them, we may see in the first two of her draw- 
ings here. No. 7, ‘‘Father’s Dinner,” her 
sympathy with all that is true and pretty in the 
life of the rustic labourer is shown; and as we 
go round the room—though the flowers in the 
gardens vary, and now we have a child and 
now an old man, now pigeons and now geese— 
the drawings are all varieties of the same never 
wearisome old theme. Who shall tire of the 
flowers and the sun, and that sweet breath of 
spring which we almost feel blow through the 
window on the nice ‘‘ Children at Tea” (15)? 
We think we like Mrs. Allingham best in the 
spring when we look at such a picture as this, 
or see, as it were, the blue sky reflected in blue 
flowers as in ‘ Bluebell Time” (14), or the 
delightful garden (8) with its apple blossom and 
narcissus and its hundred other sweets. But 
we think we like Mrs. Allingham best in 
summer when we see her roses and ragged 
hedge (17), her ies and larkspur and tall 
onion heads (18), her vines and her phloxes (20), 
her sunflowers and lavender bushes (21 and 31), 
and her elder trees and low walls topped wit 
snapdragon (32). In autumn she is charming 
still, but not quite so charming. Despite 
the fine colour of the ‘‘ Cherry Tree’ (57) and 
the picturesque confusion of “Old Master 
Mullards”’ (59), we are not tempted to change 
our mind again. It is with the spirit of spring 
and summer that Mrs. Allingham is most in 
harmony, and we are quite content that it 
should be so. 

As to the inhabitants of the cottage, it is with 
what is most gentle and pretty and tender in 
their life and manners and appearance that her 
art is most —— The spirit of the flowers 
enters also into them. Yet she cannot he said 
to touch them with any false sentiment. The 
beauty she finds she gives, and leaves the 
rest, following herein not only a pure and 
healthy taste, but a hay ry seaphey  v The 
little girl openi e gate for her father (23), 
" The Fiddler ” © 46), “ Washing Day” tet 
‘‘ Watering Flowers ”’ (42), and many more, are 
all sweet but unsophisticated idylls. It is hard 
to choose a flower from so fresh a nosegay ; but 
if in ‘“‘ At Farncombe” we have the richest 
sun, and in one or two others more important 
figures, we do not know any in which her 
colour and execution reaches more nearly to 
perfection than in the little drawing called 
** Milk ” (50). Cosmo MonkKHOUSE. 








OBITUARY. 


Tue death of Mr. Samuel Addington, though 
it occurred more than a week or two ago, 
should no more pass wholly unnoticed than the 
death of Clément, the famous printseller, on 
which we commented a while since. Mr. 
Addington was one of the best known of 
contemporary connoisseurs—an aged man, 
thoroughly individual in his tastes and in his 





manner of life. He was a Manchester ware- 
houseman, or something of the kind, havi 
his place of business in St. Martin’s Lane, an 
his living-rooms above his warehouse or his 
shop. It was a there oy ~ > sags —_ 
expected to a t Sir Joshua, noble 
mezzotints, rare outilen, vases of jade, fine 
Rembrandts, proofs from the Liber Studiorum ; 

et it was there that these things actually lay. 
Instead of going out, as his wealth increased, 
to Kensington or Bayswater, and there, after 
the manner of Kensington and Bayswater, 
struggling to be fashionable, this successful 
man of business and man of taste remained 
within sight of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields— 
within a stone’s throw of Long Acre—and in 
old-fashioned rooms, which the passer-by on 
an omnibus-top could just peer into, noticing 
the marqueterie chairs in the window, or, 
perhaps, some fine cabinet—in old-fashioned 
rooms, we say, and in the heart of the town, 
Mr. Addington amassed priceless collections 
of treasures. He was a great frequenter of 
first-rate auction-rooms; and we remember Mr. 
Woeds, of Christie’s, once telling him, from 
the rostrum, that he would have a sale himself 
some day. He had several. He sold his snuff- 
boxes and his Liber Studiorum. He sold other 
things—we forget exactly what; but, as Mr. 
Addington only breathed freely in an atmo- 
sphere of art, many fine things must certainly 
remain. He was the elderly, or more than 
elderly, gentleman who competed so bravely 
with M. Clément at Sotheby’s for the posses- 
sion of the unique Van Tol. He did not get it, 
because it was arranged that M. Clément 
should buy it for M. Dutuit, with reversion to 
the Rothschilds, as we said the other day; but 
he ventured much in the quest. What manner 
of jade he had—and jade was a speciality of 
his—may be s from looking at the 
etchings of some of it, wrought so exquisitely 
in M, Liévre’s wonderful book, Works of Art in 
the Collections of England. We shall miss a 
familiar and picturesque figure from the sale- 
room and the street. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include a 
collection of water-colour drawings, by . 
Tristram Ellis, of ‘‘The Watering Places of the 
English Channel,” from Margate to Penzance, 
at the Goupil Galleries; a series of sketches, 
by Mr. H. C. Fox, of ‘Picturesque London 
Twelve Miles round St. Paul’s,’’ at Messrs. 
Gladwell’s, in Gracechurch Street; and the 
usual spring exhibition at the Continental 
Gallery in New Bond Street. 


AmoneG the important works in sculpture to 
be contributed to the forthcoming exhibitions 
by our younger sculptors, we may briefly men- 
tion the ‘‘ Slave Girl” of Mr. Thomas, and two 
works by Mr. Fry, which are in terra-cotta—a 
vigorous study for a statue of Hero, and a 
pleasant portrait-figure of a young lady in 
modern evening dress. 


THERE has been a discussion in the Times of 
the re cen Ao eng of the permanence of 
water-colour drawings. It was raised, almost 
incidentally, dpropos of the question of opening 
public museums during longer hours, Mr. J. C. 
Robinson declaring that all, or nearly all, the 
water-colours at Kensington had suffered by 
exposure to light, and that they they had been 
used up for the delight of a single generation. 
To this, Sir James Linton, as a practical man, 
and an eminent practitioner of water-colour, 
replied, denying, in some measure, Mr. 
Robinson’s statement, and specially protesting 
om that theory of the necessary transiency 
of water-colour which was meant to be deduced 
from it. Upon this, Prof, Church came into the 


field, bearing out Mr. Robinson to some extent, 
but adding, with all the weight of a scientific 
expert, his assurance that permanent colours 
exist, and are to be found in sufficient numbers. 
And this is, no doubt, true. In other words, 
water-colour does not fade gud water-colour, 
but it fades or ry when it is wrongly 
mage amt which is, r all, pretty much what 

ir James Linton said. It may be very un- 
desirable, as Mr. Robinson says, to ex to 
the full light such drawings as those of Dewint, 
for instance, in which, owing to the mixture of 
indigo and Indian red in the sky, the suffers 
change and deterioration. Some of Dewint’s 
drawings—and some yet earlier drawings, in 
which the local colour is not put in in the first 
instance, butis added upon a neutral tint—cannot 
fail to suffer. Many of them show signs of it; 
but that is owing, it must be allowed, to faulty 

ractice, akin to the experim.ntal methods of 

ir Joshua in oil-painting. It did not require 
the authority either of Prof. Church or of 
Sir James Linton to persuade us that water- 
colour soundly practised has its own full share 
of durability. Neither it nor oil can expect to 
have the absolute permanence—the immor- 
tality, we had almost said—of jade or the 
diamond. But it has its reasonable share. We 
have seen water-colours by Adrian Van Ostade 
as fresh to-day as when they were painted ; 
and some of William Hunt’s, and some of 
Turner’s drawings, that have been the most 
om have kept the whole of their quality. 
Others of course have suffered. And so with 
oil per To sum up, there is need for car 
and discretion, both in practice and in guardian- 
ship; but there is no need whatever for 
alarm. 

AT the gallery of the Royal Water-Colour 
Society have been gathered, for a short time, a 
number of examples of the deceased members 
of the society, from the date of its establish- 
ment in 1803 to the present time. This is the 
first exhibition of the kind in connexion with 
this society which has been opened to the 
public ; and for the sake of the lovers of English 
Art, who seldom get so good an opportunity 
for studying the works of the ae water- 
colourists, and also for the sake of the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Association, to whose 
benefit the proceeds will be devoted, we hope 
it will not be the last. The exhibition contains 
works of some of the original members of the 
society, perhaps of all; but the absence of a 
catalogue makes it difficult to be precise upon 
this and other points. At all events Joshua 
Cristall, George Barrett, W. 8. Gilpin, William 
Havell, Robert Hills, N. Pocock, 8. Rigaud, 
and John Varley are represented ; and the exhi- 
bition includes examples of their successors in 
fair continuity down to such artists as Frederick 
Walker, Mrs. Angel, and Mrs, Lofthouse. The 
extraordinarily extensive and various collection 
of Dr. Percy has furnished many beautiful and 
rare examples of the work of men of t and 
little fame, and has thus added greatly to the 
interest of the exhibition. Among the artists 
best represented are Havell, David Cox, and 
J.8. Cotman. By the last-named artist, Dr. 
Percy sends a charming sea-piece in wonder- 
fully fine condition, and Mr. Heseltine’s example 
of the same master is of much beauty. Mr. 
Nettlefold sends several d David Coxes, 
including the splendid ‘‘Changing Pastures.” 
A singularly fine drawing, by Nash, of the 
interior of Westminster Ab , @ noble sea- 
peace by Copley Fielding, and Fred. Walker’s 
‘** Harbour of Rest” are notable contribu- 


tions. The so-called ‘‘ Turners,” recently 
found at Exeter, are exhibited also. They have 
been spoilt by varnish, but in their first con- 
dition were clearly unworthy of the great master. 
Turner was never a member of the society, 
and Girtin died the year before it was esta 
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MUSIC, 
RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss A. ZIMMERMANN gave a& | sarap cae 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Thursday week. 
Her interpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
(Op. 101) was exceedingly fine. As the 
same work had been played by Miss Fanny 
Davies on the previous day, it was only natural 
to compare the two readings. Though they 
differed considerably, each in its way was good ; 
in the matter of technique, Miss Zimmermann 
showed ater strength and sureness of 
finger. e programme included Schumann’s 
Fantasia in C (Op. 17), and many pieces by com- 
posers of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, all of which were played with taste and 
finish. The recital, which was well attended, 
proved highly successful. 

The Bach Choir gave a concert on the evening 
of the same day at St. James’s Hall. It com- 
menced with Bach’s interesting Church Cantata, 
‘Gott ist mein Konig.” e choral writing 
for Bach is unusually simple; at times it 
reminds one of Handel. The grouping of the 
instruments is peculiar, but most effective. 
The work was performed exactly as Bach wrote 
it. Dr, Parratt played the organ part from the 
composer’s figured bass. The solo vocalists 
were Miss L. Little, Herr Von Zur Miihlen, and 
Mr. E. Thorndike. The last named deserves a 
word of praise for his rendering of the bass solo. 
The programme included Schumann’s music to 
‘* Faust,” third part. Both in the Bach Cantata 
and in this work the choir was heard to t 
advantage ; the quality of tone is rich, and the 
voices blend well together. The ae 5 
has passed into the hands of Dr. C, V. Stanford, 
and that gentleman may be congratulated on 
the success of the first evening. There is still 
room for improvement in the matter of light 
and shade; with further rehearsal this imper- 
fection will doubtless be removed. We did not 
approve of the slow tempi adopted by Dr. Stan- 
ford in several of the ‘‘ Faust ’’ choruses, notably 
in the opening one, The second part of the 
pa aang (Or Tis) aenerers 7 a; 
gischer Gesang ” (Op, 118), a short but dignifi 
slow movement. Herr Joachim played his Hun- 
posien Concerto and Bach’s Chaconne, In the 

atter work the famous violinist is simply un- 
approachable. 

Mdme. Schumann played Beethoven’s Sonata, 
‘Les adieux, l’absence, et le retour,” last Saturday 
afternoon at the Popular Concert. Words fail us 
to describe the purity and tenderness with which 
she interpreted this noble works Mdme. Schu- 
mann’s visitsare few and far between, andremem- 
bering that she belongs, as it were, to a bygone 
age—when Mendelssohn, Chopin, and Liszt 
flourished as pianists—one always fears that 
she may be tempted to appear in public relying 
on her past fame to excuse the Skene ich 
inevitably come of age. A few bars, however, 
on Saturday sufficed to show that Mdme. 
Schumann is still not only a great pianist, but 
one of the greatest pianists of the day. She 
neither excites nor astonishes, but satisfies; for 
she so surrenders herself to the composer that, 
for the time, one forgets the interpreter. Of 
how few players can the same be said! We 
need only add that Mdme, Schumann was 
received in a manner worthy of her name and 
fame, For an encore she gave No. 4 of Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Skizzen”’ for -piano. On the 
following Monday evening she jlayed the 
‘* Waldstein’’ Sonata. It is two years, almost 
to a day, since she was heard in the same work. 
Striking as was the performance then, it was 
surpassed on this occasion. The Rondo was 
given with faultless precision, and with un- 
flagging energy. The first movement was 
admirably played, but Mdme. Schumann 
seemed as if she were reserving her 


strength for the formidable finale. Of course 








there was an encore, and no piece could 
have been more welcome than the one which she 
chose—viz., Schumann’s Arabesque. The pro- 
gramme included anovelty. This wasa Sonata 
in A major for violin and pianoforte by Heinrich 
Von Herzogenberg. The writing is clever and 
interesting, if not strikingly original. It was 
admirably interpreted by Miss Zimmermann 
and Herr Joachim, Beethoven’s Septett formed 
the great attraction in the second part of the 
programme; the artists were Messrs. Joachim, 
Straus, Lazarus, Poersch, Wotton, Reynolds, 
and Piatti, Mr. H, Piercy was the vocalist. 


{| Mr. Frederic Lamond gave two pianoforte 
recitals last week at the Prince’s . He is 
Scotch by birth, and only in his eighteenth 
year. The pro; e of the first recital 
commenced with Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor 
(Op. 3.) It became at once evident that Mr. 

ond possesses powers of no ordinary kind ; 
but his rendering of Beethoven’s noble and 
pathetic work was certainly cold and affected. 
This was followed by Brahms’ enormously 
difficult variationson a Paganinitheme. Here 
the young pianist roused his audience to enthu- 
siasm ; as a display of execution it was wonder- 
ful. Scarcely a note was missed, and all the 
difficulties were overcome with consummate 
ease. A Chopin selection, including the Ballade 
in A flat, the C minor Nocturne, and the A flat 
Polonaise, gave further proof of his technical 
ability ; but with Chopin one wants to forget 
the letter and think only of the spirit of the 
compositions, and with Mr. Lamond the reverse 
was unfortunately the case. The same may be 
said of his rendering of Schumann’s Etudes 
Symphoniques. At the second recital last 
Tuesday afternoon the young pianist again 
went through a long and fatiguing programme. 
His best performance was Brahms’ difficult 
Sonata in F minor. It was not only satisfactory 
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as a technical display, but the player seemed to 
have Shorogghly entered into the composer’s 
meaning. This appeared to us all the more 
extraordinary as he certainly failed afterwards 
to do justice to Schumann’s Fantasia in C (Op. 
17). It was given throughout in an affected 
manner, and, in the second movement, the tone 
was hard and jerky. By the ambitious cha- 
racter of his pro es, Mr. Lamond evid- 
ently seems to wish to be judged as somethin 

more than a promising youth. He has a | 
touch and clever fingers. Time and ence 
may remedy his present defects, if only he will 
‘make up his mind to study the great composers 
thoughtfully and reverently. It is quite in his 
vower to become a pianist of the highest order. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 
THE prospectus of the thirteenth season of the 
Richter Concerts has been issued. The dates 
are as follows : May 3, 10, 17, 24, 31, and June 7, 
10, 21, and 28. New symphonies by Brahms 
and E. d’Albert are announced. Dr. Stanford’s 
choruses and incidental music to ‘‘ The Eumen- 
ides” of Aeschylus will be given for the first 
time inLondon. Among the arene selections 
are the whole of the second act “Tristan 
und Isolde” and of the third act from “ Sieg- 
fried.” Beethoven’s name will occupy, as 
usual, an important place in the programmes. 
The Ninth Symphony and the Grand Mags in 
D are included among those of his works which 
are announced, 
THE Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Duchess of Edinburgh have signified their in- 
tention of being present at the performance of 
Liszt’s ‘‘S8t. Elizabeth” on Tuesday evening, 
April 6. A public rehearsal of the oratorio is 
|to be given on Monday, at 2.30 p.m. Liszt 
' himself arrives in London to-day (Saturday). 
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